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... @ full porcelain enamel 
oil-burning range! 


A BEAUTIFUL, new, oil-burning Perfection 
range is now on display at your dealer’s— 
a swift-cooking Bowe in snow-white por- 
celain enamel, with 27 modern features! 


It has a new, graceful design - - New burner 
arrangement - - Grid-top - - Built-in, enamel- 
lined “live heat’? oven ++ Accurate heat in- 
dicator - - And long, double-wall chimneys. 




















did new models, 
$154.00. You will 


NEW PERFECTION 




























d in kitchen luxury 


This beautiful Perfection is one of 24 splen- 


riced from $17.50 to 
nd new, light colors on 


even the lowest-priced models. And, for the 


first time on any stove, a new, durable lac- 
quer finish, Perfectolac, like that on the 
modern automobile. 

G, Be sure to see these new stoves. Most 
dealers will gladly tell you how you can buy 
any of them on easy payments. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7705-C-Platt Ave. + Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION 
Oil Burning Ranges 








Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman for five years. 








Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


NEW CATALOG OF 

ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 

Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 


Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete. 
Government's sacrifice sa veg 
‘ou money. Write for copy, 





WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acver 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
Will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising eol- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be 
cause buyers should person 
ally investigate land vefore 
purchasin 


, ™=PROGRESSIVE 
‘tay’ FARMER 


~~ 220 
PPPPLOP 























We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


costs $2.50. If not. costs a 
Swop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 TIMORE, MD. 














This NEW MONITOR Seif-heat- 
ing Iron ends hot stove drudg- 
ery---saves steps, saves fuel. 
Requires no pregenerstion. 
Lights instantly wit! t 
Burns any grade gasoline. Will 
not clog up, nothing to wear out, 
aranteed. Sells on sight. Low 






commissions paid same day you take 

order. We deliver and collect. Bend 

for special agents offer. Write today. 
iE MONITOR SAD IRON 


a] co. 
169 Fay St. - Big Prairie, Chie 





















Can your surplus the\easy, sure 


way in tin cans. 


We will ship your 


Steam Pressure Cooker and Bur- 
pee Hand Can Sealer the day order 
is received. Write or wire today. 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 


Dept. H 


Roanoke, Va. 














| _1SEE BY THE ADS | 


beg editor has just sent me a letter 


—e a | 





he got from a fellow named J. J. 
Martin, Anderson, South Car liner. 
Brother Martin said somethin’ about 

sendin’ a letter which 
he said the editor 
could throw in the 


waste basket without 

akin’ nobody mad. 
But I ain’t so sure 
about that last part, 
If that letter was 
meant for the waste 
basket how come [ 
got it? That's what 
I’m askin’ the editor 


BILL CASPER of this paper and 
I’m expectin’ a an- 





swer. 

But the letter is good. When you read 
it go get your paper for May 5 and take 
a good look at that boy and then you'll 
want to read this letter again. Here it 
is :— 

“Mr, Editor, you let Bill Casper rite 
about the ads and things in your paper so 
I thot meby you'd let me rite some bout 
that boy on your front page with that 
baseball bat in his hands. 

“T just natchally like that boy. He ain't 
thinkin’ bout his close and he don’t know 
his cap ain’t on strate and I guess h 
ma had trouble to git him to stand still 
long enuff to pin up that hole in his 
britches. He’s got his mind on_ higher 
things. He’s exhibitin’ the stuff which 
if a boy has in him makes a man pro- 
vidin’ his daddy and mammy knows how 
to start him off. 

“Well, well, well, what a wonderful 
invention boys is anyhow. I like ‘em all 
but I’m sorry for the boy whose mammy 
is all the time callin’ tention to his nice 
close, cap on strate, clean face and hands 


is 


| He’s liable to swivle up and become all 


self. The sooner some boys find out that 
their daddy won’t do to patern after the 
better for them. But this tipe of boy I 
see on vour cover is goin’ to start som’- 
ers and if his daddy and mammy will git 
him off on the rite rode he’ll git there. 
“Yours truly, 
“JAMES CROW.” 

Brother Crow, T sure would like to 
make your acquaintance. I reckon you 
must be one. of the hands on Brother 
Martin’s place. But it don’t make no 
difference, I work for a livin’ too and 
nobody don’t have to read your letter 
twice to see you got a heart as big 
as all out-o-doors. I'll just bet you're 
good to your stock and you don’t kick 
your dog around and you don’t do much 
complainin’ about your old woman's 
cookin’—just enough to keep the victuals 
hot till you can get to ’em. Yes, sir, I’m 
proud the editor sent me your letter and 
didn’t put it in the wastebasket like he 
does so many of mine. If you are ever 
in my part of the country come around 
and have dinner with me. 


BILL CASPER. 


Yours truly, 





| STATE COLLEGE COW WINS | 


| SILVER MEDAL 





ATORTH Carolina State College at 
4 Raleigh, N. C., has completed an- 
other official production test on the pure- 
bred Jersey cow, N. C. State Dimple. 
according to a report from The Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club. In this her second 
test Dimple yielded 570.19 pounds of but- 
terfat and 11,195 pounds of milk in 305 
days. With this record Dimple was 
awarded a Silver Medal by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club of New York. 


In a test started when she was 3 years 
and 1 month of age, this cow produced 
459.37 pounds of butterfat and 8,147 
pounds of milk in 305 days. Dimple’s sire 


is Fortunee’s Nobleman, and her dam 1s 


Peur’s College Farm Dimple, a cow 
which has a Silver Medal record of 
657.02 pounds of butterfat and 11,472 


pounds of milk made in senior three-year- 
old form, and a record of 456.36 pounds 
of butterfat and 8886 pounds of milk 
made as a mature cow. 
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Farm Work ‘This Week and Next 


Apply Nitrogen; Rush Cultivation; Keep on Planting; Don’t Forget the Hay 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Four Hefty “Rings” 


About Cultivation 
O CULTIVATE (a) at the best time, (b) in the 
best way, and (c) at the least cost is our greatest 
responsibility at this season. 


a. The best time to cultivate is after rains when the soil 
is not too wet and before it hardens; 


b. The best way is to stir all the 
soil surface an inch or two deep and 
dislodge all weeds; and, 


c. To cultivate at the least cost, 
not only must we do the two things 
mentioned above, but we must cover 
with each round of the cultivator the 
widest space possible, that is, consist- 
ent with thorough work. 


2. Early cultivation of corn 
makes the crop and a part of 
it is given before the seed are 
planted. If one simple rule is 
followed, nearly every object of cultivation is attained. 
The rule is this: Break all the soil crust and kill all 
the weeds as soon as the ground is dry enough to work 
after each rain. This is best done by working not less 
than one row at a time. 

3. Cotton cultivation can be made far more effectiv 
and satisfactory when the plants are small by the use 
of one-row or two-row cultivators equipped with 
guards to’ protect the young plants. This equipment 
reduces the expensive hoe work to less than half. Culti- 
vate cotton thoroughly and often, leave it thick spaced, 
and apply as a side-application 100 to 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre as soon after chopping as pos- 
sible, increasing this quantity by one-third or one-half 
where the cotton is unusually late in getting a start. 

4. The first two cultivations of a tobacco field should 
be giveh before the plants are set. The following prac- 
tices will apply to 90 per cent of ‘this year’s tobacco 
fields :— 

a. Cultivate as soon as the plants are set, stirring all the 


soil surface only deep enough to make a good mulch and 
to kill all starting weeds in the top inch of soil. 


b. Cultivate all the surface after each wetting rain, but 
not while dew or rain is on the plants, nor while the soil is 
too wet to work. 


c. Do not let individual weeds escape the hoe or culti- 
vator, since tobacco is exceedingly intolerant of weeds. 

d. Make an unrelenting fight against all tobacco insects. 
Pursue, hunt down, and slay without quarter. 


II. Top-dress for Top Yields 


OP-DRESSING has become one of the highly 
profitable farm operations. This is proved con- 
clusively by thousands of tests made by scientifi- 
cally trained men and by hundreds of thousands of 
observing farmers. 
1. The backwardness of cotton this spring calls for 
side-applications of available nitrogen ranging from 








100 to 200 or more pounds of nitrate of soda (or its 
equivalent) following chopping. It may be profitable, 
also, if a second application of 75 to 100 pounds be 
made after a few squares have been set. 

2. Corn is a nitrogen-loving plant. The ridiculously 
low average yields of corn in the South are due to de- 
ficient supplies of water and nitrogen, primarily. Top- 
dressing corn with soluble nitrogen when the corn is 
between knee- and waist-high, using 100 to 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, or its equivalent, will be profitable 
where other necessary conditions to a good yield exist. 

3. Garden, truck, orchard, vineyard, grasses like 
sorghum, millets, Sudan grass, pasture, and other crops 
are all backward this year and need nitrogen to push 
them along. Apply at once and cultivate into the ground. 

Be sure to remember that nitrogen makes weeds 
grow, too, and that these pests must be kept under 
control. When we employ fertilizer to help make crops 
profitable we must also cultivate to protect the fertilizer 
and the crops, too, from the weeds. 


III. What to Plant the First Half of June 


S CROPS begin to grow, the emphasis of farm 
work shifts from planting to cultivation. But 
this should cause no let-up in planting crops 

needed to complete a full program for field and garden. 
Here are crops we may plant the first half of June :— 
1. FIELD CROPS 


Barnyard millet Mangels Potato Soybeans 
Beans Millets Pearl millet Sudan grass 
Buckwheat Milo Pumpkin Sun flower 
Corn Navy beans Rice (upland) Teosinte 
Cowpeas Peanuts Rutabaga Velvet beans 
Kafir corn Popcorn Rape 
2. GARDEN CROPS 

Beans Corn Parsley 

Beet Cowpea Potato (sweet) 

Cabbage Cress Pepper (plants) 

Carrot Cucumber Pumpkin 

Cauliflower Eggplants (plants) Radish (winter) 

Celeriac Endive Spinach (New Zea- 

Celery Kale land) 

Chard Kohl-rabi Squash 

Citron Lettuce Tomato 

Collard Okra Turnip (rutabaga) 


Onion seed for sets 


IV. Ten Rules for Setting Sweet Potatoes 


OUGH handling in pulling potato plants from the 
bed and exposing them to the air and sun between 
pulling and setting, will weaken and check them 

in starting to grow. Because potato plants are so easy 
to live after transplanting is no excuse for abusing 
them by roughness and delay. *Some rules which good 
farmers have found wise are these :— 


1. The bed should be well watered a few hours before 
drawing the plants, 

2. Do not pull them vertically, but laterally—not straight 
up, but to one side. This helps them come out whole and 
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LL GET USED TO SIGHTS LIKE THIS 


with less bruising, and fewer plants break above the roots. 

3. Keep plants covered to prevent drying and if set by 
hand, do not drop them far ahead of the planters. Half- 
bushel baskets make good carriers, as do sacks made wet 
and wrapped about them. 

4. Puddling will make the plants grow off more rapidly. 
This may be done by stirring cow manure or fine clay in a 
tub of water in such proportions as to make a soft mush. 
By allowing the roots to remain in this a while they become 
covered with a film of wet mud and are less likely to wilt 
and more apt to grow off promptly. 


5. Late in the afternoon, on cloudy days, and soon after 
rains, are the best times to plant. 


6. Ample moisture is needed by newly set plants. So do 
not harrow or drag down the beds until just before plants are 
set. They are then set in moist earth. 


7. If watered when set, do not press the dirt. If not wa- 
tered, press it firmly. 


8. The rows should be 3 to 3% feet wide and the plants 
set 10 to 15 inches in the row. If set further apart, there 
will be a high proportion of potatoes above market size and 
too many of irregular shape. 


9. Vine cuttings make better potatoes than slips or draws, 
better in shape and size, and freer of disease if no cuttings 
are made from diseased plants. 


10. Very soon after the plants are set, run a light har- 
row or cultivator in the middles and repeat the cultivation 
often until the vines begin to run. 


V. When to Cut Oats for Hay 


ATS cut for hay and oats cut for grain make 

quite different feeds and should not be compared 

on the same basis. Nine-tenths of the oats har- 
vested for the purpose of feeding the whole plant are 
probably cut when the grain is ripe, yet this is not 
when the plant is at its best stage for haymaking. Keitt 
of the South Carolina Experiment Station found that 
the greatest quantity of protein in the whole plant was 
present during the early milk stage. The same is true 
with regard to the amount of ash it contains. Oats 
usually remain in the milk stage four to six days and 
in the dough stage the same length of time. Let's ob- 
serve these two rules :— 

1. If a nitrogenous hay is desired, cut oats in the early 
milk stage. The plant, if properly cured, is then quite pal- 
atable and highly digestible and nutritious, 

2. If a hay high in carbohydrates is desired, cut at the 
beginning of the dough stage. After the early dough stage 
the starch rapidly increases in the seed, and the other parts 


of the plant to a great extent become woody and rapidly 
deteriorate in feed value. 


From the time oats enter the milk stage until they 
pass through the dough stage is about 10 days. If cut 
in the first half of this period, the best hay is made, 
both in quantity and quality. 

oe OOO 

URN to page 7. Study each picture on that page. 
"Toe study particularly the two lines across the 

top of the page, “It’s Two-horse Time on Dixie 
Farms” and “It Takes a Man and Two Good Mules 
to Make a Living Nowadays.” If you can’t find any- 
thing on that page that suggests anything to you just 
turn to something else and forget our admonition. 


One ef the remarkable new developments of agricultural progress in Dixie Land is the organization of vocational agricultural students—and these organizations will be heard from more 


and more. See editorial on next page for further information, 
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The Progressive Farmer 
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“Marching Through Georgia” in 1928 


HE writer made a trip through Georgia last month 

that took us not only clear across the state from 

‘east to west, but as far north as Rome, not very far 
from the Tennessee line, and as far south as Waycross, 
not very far from the Florida line. In this article we 
propose to mention in a very informal way, a variety 
of incidents and observations that impressed us as being 
of probable interest to our farmer-readers. 


I 

The Backwardness of the Season.—This was one 
of the first subjects of comment everywhere in Georgia 
as it is everywhere in North Carolina. Crops were 
getting a very late start. In South Georgia heavy rains 
kept farmers from planting at the usual time, and then 
the cold weather further delayed the crops after they 
started coming up. Still with good seasons from now 
on, they may yet fully overcome this initial handicap. 

II 

More Tobacco!—The way South Georgia is in- 
creasing its tobacco production was the second big farm 
fact that impressed itself on us most forcibly. The 
territory around Blackshear and Waycross, for exam- 
ple, was long one of America’s greatest centers of Sea 
Island cotton growing, but the boll weevil ended all 
this. Now brignt tobacco has become the favorite 
money crop of this area, and the acreage is growing by 
leaps and bounds. It is said that the 1928 acreage will 
be twice that of 1927. Just as the cotton farmers east 
of the Mississippi River are finding serious competition 
in the new cotton-growing areas west of the Missis- 
sippi, so the bright tobacco farmers of Virginia and the 
Carolinas are finding serious competition in the new 
tobacco-growing areas south and west of the Savannah 
River. There are apparently vast areas in South Geor- 
gia just as well suited to tobacco as the sections now 
growing it, and this land is much cheaper than Caro- 
linas-Virginia tobacco lands. For all these reasons it 
seems likely to us that Georgia tobacco production will 
go on increasing until production in the Bright Tobacco 
Belt as a whole seriously exceeds consumption, with a 
serious resultant slump in prices. 


Our Carolinas and Virginia subscribers, as well as 
our enthusiastic Georgia tobacco growers, need to take 
note of this situation and prepare themselves for it. 
“At least two money crops and at least one important 
form of animal production (hogs, dairy cows, or poul- 
try)” is the only safe rule for the average tobacco or 
cotton farmer. 


Georgia Gave Away Its Timber.—The new and 
keen interest in forestry was perhaps the third thing 
that impressed us most on this trip. 

The vast areas of virgin longleaf pine that made 
South Georgia one of the most beautiful of all the 
wooded sections of God’s earth just one or two gener- 
ations ago—these have been swept away and have prof- 
ited the people but a fraction of what they should have 
done. The same thing happened in Georgia as hap- 
pened in Eastern North Carolina. “Our people in East- 
ern Carolina,” as Fred Latham said to us in Beaufort 
County sometime ago, “practically gave their timber 
away—just gave it away. It sold in most cases for 
little more than enough to pay for the costs of cutting, 
hauling, sawing, and shipping it, and taxes on the land 
while the timber was growing.” 

That is the way a great part of the South’s timber 
has gone. Lumber for the lumber companies, cordwood 
for town-customers, crossties for railroads, chestnut 
bark for tanyards (before the blight killed the chestnut 
trees)—all have been furnished chiefly on the basis of 
giving away the trees and just getting pay for the labor 
and expense involved. ‘The big cities and big industries 
of this country have gotten their lumber, so far as the 
trees are concerned, practically as a gift from the vir- 
gin resources of rural America. 

IV 


Taking Better Care of Forests—Now, however, 
the virgin forests are with us no more. Cheap lands 
are becoming a thing of the past and low taxes have 
already become so. Southern timber-owners must learn 
to charge for the trees themselves as well as for the 
labor of handling and processing them. 

And since trees are at last to be valuable in them- 
selves, farmers are finding it worth while to look after 
the timber crop. They want good stands and they want 
fire kept out—for unless fires are prevented, it is im- 
possible either to have good stands or a paying growth 
of whatever stands escape the fires. Ware County and 
a number of other nearby counties have united in em- 


ploying C. W. Nuite as assistant state forester, and as 
Editor Jack Williams of the Waycross Journal-Herald 
remarked to us, “If this had been done twenty-five 
years ago, it would have been worth literally millions 
of dollars in increased timber values for this area.” 








A new Georgia law, for one thing, makes it a misde- 
meanor for any man to set fire to his own woods with- 
out giving notice to owners of all adjoining lands. 
When one farmer forgot to do this recently and was 
brought into court, his defense was, “Why, my gran- 
daddy always set fire to his woods without notifying 
anybody, and we've done it whenever we wanted to ever 
since.” But he has learned better now! Timber is becom- 
ing too valuable to waste, and some lumber companies 
have adopted the rule of leaving two good “seed trees” 
on every acre, and other corporations are now even 
buying up the old lightwood stumps and shipping them 
to Savannah in order to extract the “pitch, tar, and tur- 
pentine” from them. 


Vv 


Better Roads, Better Schools, Better Farming.— 
The next most impressive thing we noticed in traveling 
through Georgia, we believe, was the growing use of 
the Mangum terrace—the sort of terrace that can be 
cultivated as contrasted with the old weed-breeding 
hillside ditches of which we used to see so many im 
that state. The improvement in the roads impressed us, 
too, as did the improvement in the schools. Consoli- 
dation of puny, weak district, one-teacher schools into 
larger and more efficient units would have been a long, 
slow and painful process if the automobile had not 
come, but the school truck has totally changed the old 
situation. Now practically every child can attend a 
graded school and go on through high school; and the 
most important thing for farmers to watch out for is 
to see to it that the schools are kept as far as possible 
in a rural environment and with a sufficiently rural at- 
mosphere. The Smith-Hughes vocational teachers are 
our chief dependence in this respect, and wherever they 
are at work, are justifying the faith we have in them. 

VI 

Better Care and Marketing of Pecans.—Pecans and 
poultry are becoming two of the most important items 
of farm income in the parts of South Georgia we vis- 
ited. This territory really has wonderful advantages 
for pecan production, but Mr. A. Clark Snedeker, one 
of its chief authorities on the subject, says that not 10 
per cent of the farmers who plant pecan trees give 
them the sort of culture and attention they require. 
Pecans pay, but they do not pay if you set them out 
and forget about them, or set them out and try to make 
crops exactly as if they were not there. 

Another fundamental need of the pecan industry is 
further standardization of grades and efficient and dem- 
ocratic codperative marketing. One thoughtful man 
said to us: “The failure to standardize grades and 
prices is very demoralizing. Maybe one grower ships 
to a store in Chicago and gets $1.25 a pound. Another 
supplies a special line of local customers at 60 cents. 
Then someone will come along and offer what he has 
left at 20 or 30 cents.” As a result of his contacts 
with pecan growers in seven states and a very intensive 
study of the whole situation, Mr. Snedeker presents 
these conclusions among others :— 

1. A great preponderance of pecan growers throughout the 
seven principal pecan producing states are dissatisfied with 


present marketing methods and policies, 


2. They indicate an almost unanimous appeal for one, and 


only one, strong, central marketing and advertising organ- 
ization, operated strictly codperatively with subsidiary state 
organizations as volume of production makes advisable. 

3. There is an overwhelming expression of sentiment in 
favor of advertising and willingness to contribute as much 








Next Week and Later 


Friendly Talks From Longview Farm—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 

It’s a Shame to Have a Farm Without Strawber- 
ries—By C. L. Newman. 

The Characteristics and History of the Guernsey 
Cow—By B. W. Kilgore, Jr. 

South Carolina Schoolboys Do Farm Work—By 
Roy H. Thomas. 


Bird Letters by Blind Children—By Charlotte 
Hilton Green. 


Overchecking—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 

Rabies—Curse of Man and Beast—By F. M. 
Register. 

Fruit and Vegetable Opportunities—By J. W. Firor. 








as 1 cent per pound to such fund, provided jt can be 
guarded and efficiently and economically expended by su 
organization as above indicated. Large dealers, who buy 
and sell independently, also indicate a willingness to codperate 
in an advertising campaign. : 


safe- 
i in 


4. Uniformity of grades or grading is imperative: and 
faulty, inferior pecans should be kept off the market at all 
hazards. 

Vil 

Poultrymen Are Up-to-date.—The South Georgia 
poultrymen seem to be unusually progressive and up- 
to-date in their methods. We were impressed by the 
modern houses and equipment, the well-planned crop- 
ping systems, and the healthfulness of the fowls. Lights 
are being used to lengthen the working and_ laying 
period of the hens in winter time and with satisfactory 
results. The hens start eating and working earlier, eat 
more, and lay more at a time when eggs sell highest. 
As one poultryman said to us: “I find that turning on 
lights at 4 o’clock pays best. I tried 3 o’clock, but that 
seemed to give the hens too long a work-day and I did 
not get as good results as I did by lighting up at 4.” 

Vill 

A New Country and Its Possibilities. — South 
Georgia is still virtually a new country. The original 
pine timber hasn’t been long cut off, and there is still 
considerable turpentining. Land is cheap and the coun- 
try, especially along the coast, is thinly populated. Set- 
tlers are gradually coming in not only from farther 
north in Georgia, but from Northern States also. A 
farmer who years ago escaped from the blizzards of 
Dakota to the genial suns of South Georgia was one 
of the most enthusiastic boosters of the region we met. 
Even when the days are hot the nights are cool. Health 
conditions seem to be excellent. Even the Okefenokee 
Swamp down near the Florida line, the name of which 
used to intrigue our fancy as we read it in old Maury’s 
Geography, was reported to us as being rather more of 
a bushy wilderness than a swamp, and while bear-hunt- 
ing is a favorite sport there, there are small farms here 
and there on which white families live and enjoy ex- 
cellent health. We heard of one citizen of the “Swamp” 
who had raised thirteen children practically without a 
doctor! We also ran across one or two South Georgia 
drainage districts, from which those participating re- 
ported good results. 

All in all, Southeast Georgia is much like our East- 
ern North Carolina coastal country running back fifty 
miles from the sea. Both areas need especially to give 
more attention to pastures and forestry so as to insure 
more profitable use of their waste lands until popula- 
tion becomes denser. 


A PRIVILEGE WE MISSED BUT OUR BOYS 
SHOULDN’T 


OTS of our subscribers don’t know about the or- 
ganizations of vocational students in our North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia high 

schools—Smith-Hughes pupils, as they are sometimes 
called. 

Well, friends, if you don’t know anything about these 
organizations, it is time you were learning. And just 
in order to flag down your attention and make you 
realize what’s going on in some other counties (and 
what ought to be going on in your own county, if it 
isn’t), we are printing on page 3 a photograph of the 
vocational agriculture students of Spartanburg County, 
South Carolina. (We don’t like to print group pictures 
in The Progressive Farmer as a rule, but we do it in 
this case for the specific purpose just mentioned). 
These 150 wide-awake Spartanburg County youngsters 
came from eight different high schools, and in all these 
high schools there is a chapter of the “Future Palmetto 
Farmers.” Virginia started the idea with its “Future 
Farmers of Virginia”—the new sort of F. F. V.’s, Then 
North Carolina followed with its “Young Tar Heel 
Farmers” (they have a state meeting here in Raleigh 
June 20-22), and South Carolina with “Future Palmet- 
to Farmers.” And every week or two during the school 
sessions The Progressive Farmer tells what these or- 
ganizations are doing. Four principal purposes all of 
them have are :— 

1. To encourage thrift. 


2. To promote rural leadership and encourage love for 
country life. 


3. To promote business and intelligence in farming. 
4. To provide recreation and entertainment. 


Vocational agriculture is popular because it is giving 
the farm boy something in which he is specifically and 
definitely interested. It teaches about things with which 
he is in contact every day. It puts him in position to 
better understand farming and farm life. It also trains 
him so that it will be easier for him to earn a liveli- 
hood on the farm, At the same time a study of agri- 
culture is just as cultural and broadening intellectually 
as the study of any other school subject. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


of the chief danger-zones so far as the world’s 

peace is concerned. Japan and Italy are both 
overpopulated. Both aré anxious for territorial ex- 
pansion. The people of both countries have inherited 
“the military tradition.” Both have 
governments that are baldly jingo- 
istic. 

Hence hardly a month passes 
that some piece of dangerous bul- 
lying is not reported from Italy, 
and last month Japan furnished an 
example of the same sort. Finding 
China rent by civil war, the Japan- 
ese government landed troops on 
Chinese soil, outraged the sover- 
eignty of China, and then when 
this action was naturally resented, Japan set up its 
usual hypocritical cry about having been wrongfully 
dealt with. 


The South Coming Into Its Own 
. Coane and surely the South is coming into its 


| AST month’s news again directed attention to two 





CLARENCE POE 


own as a dominant section of America. It is sig- 

nificant, for example, that so much of the big news 
last month was related directly to our Southern coun- 
try. Biggest of all was the Mississippi Flood Control 
bill. Then there was the Muscle Shoals issue. This 
month the eyes of the whole nation will be turned 
to a Southern city—Houston—where for the first time 
since the Civil War a great political party is holding its 
national convention. Southern statesmen are even being 
considered seriously in connection with the Presidential 
nomination. New factories and power plants are going 
up all over Dixie, and New England cotton mills are 
being moved to our section. For the first time in her 
history the South has a university (Duke) approxi- 
mately as richly endowed as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
etc. In the mountains of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee great national parks are being developed. 
Setter schools, better roads, better farming—these are 
reported everywhere. 

The coming of the automobile and airplane will give 
the South in a generation the progress it would other- 
wise have taken a century to achieve. People from 
North, West, and East are discovering the opportunities 
here. More people are coming South every year. At 
the same time as a result of Negro migration to the 
North, the Negro problem is being distributed over the 
country instead of being concentrated in the South. 
The excessive quantity of cheap labor on Southern 
farms which once insured overproduction and_ held 
down prices of cotton and other Southern products is 
disappearing. 


Mississippi Flood Control at Last 


ROM considerable observation and experience, the 

writer has reached this conclusion: Wherever you 

have a persistently bad situation, always thank God 
when it gets worse, for then something is likely to be 
done about it. The Mississippi flood last year was an 
illustration of this fact. If that flood had not been so 
extremely bad, we might have drifted along for thirty 
or fifty years with the usual run of floods at about the 
usual intervals. 

But the 1927 flood was so disastrous as to make ev- 
erybody realize the folly of waiting longer to do what 
should have been done a generation ago. Hence Presi- 
dent Coolidge on May 15 signed the bill—pronounced 
by the Associated Press as probably one of the greatest 
engineering undertakings ever attempted in history. In 
brief, “the engineering plan for the work proposes the 
strengthening of the levees along the Mississippi River 
and the building of three floodways and a spillway as 
outlets to carry off from the main stream the excess 
floodwaters into the Gulf of Mexico.” 


English Manufacturing Also Moves South 
7 CONNECTION with the steady drift of American 


manufacturing from the North to the South, it is 
«= interesting to observe that in England today exactly 
the same sort of migration is taking place, “The New 
Industrial South,” appearing as naturally in English as 
in American papers! While there is, of course, not so 
much difference between the climate of northern Eng- 
land and southern England as there is between the 
North and South of our own country, no doubt the 
somewhat more favorable climate is partly responsible 
for moving English factories southward, while yet 
other factors there as here are cheaper land and a new 
supply of labor. 

In connection with the last phrase we observe that 
the Negro “National Urban League Conference” in 
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Philadelphia recently predicted that Northern manu- 
facturers will soon begin using Negro labor in some 
Southern cotton mills. “Though the majority appeared 
to favor the use of Negroes in cotton mills,” we are 
told, “there were some at the conference who were of 
the opinion that in the long run the Negro would fare 
better if the cotton mills drained the rural sections of 
white farm labor, leaving this field to the Negroes.” It 
is not likely that the small white farmers of Dixie will 
thus surrender their heritage. In the long run, we be- 
lieve it is better for our farm folks to endure some 
losses during periods of agricultural depression rather 
than leave the freedom and independence of the farm 
to become hirelings in industrial enterprises. 


The Presidential Campaign 


\ JIiTH the Presidential conventions now near at 
hand, the situation has not changed materially 
since our review of the situation last month. 

Politicians generally are predicting the nomination of 
Hoover or the renomination of Coolidge by the Repub- 
licans, and this in spite of the widespread opposition of 
Western Republican farmers to both men—a situation 
resulting from the fact that both Coolidge and: Hoover 
have consistently opposed the McNary-Haugen bill 
without offering any effective substitute designed to 
give “Equality for Agriculture.” For the first time 
since 1896 Western farmers would be lhkely to go 
strongly Democratic if that party presented a dry and 
progressive candidate of outstanding ability. 

At the present moment, however, the Democratic 
Party seems to be doing its best to throw away this 
opportunity, as it has thrown away so many others. It 
is likely to throw away its chance to tie up the agricul- 
tural West and the agricultural South (which is the 
policy all farmers should seek to promote). Instead it 
seems likely so nominate a man from the industrial 
East who is wet, who has given little or no study to 
agricultural conditions and has formulated no agricul- 
tural program; and a man who has spoken out decis- 
ively on practically none of the great national and in- 
ternational questions America has to face. In this situ- 
ation the West is likely to go Republican as usual— 
especially inasmuch as some measure of agricultural 
relief will no doubt be included in the Kansas City 
platform—and if the Western States are thus held in 
line, the Kansas City nominee will almost surely be 
victorious in November. 





The “‘Power Trust” Investigation 


IS indeed an unlovely situation which has been un- 
covered by the Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of the “power trust” as directed recently 

by Congress. For some time we have noticed a dispo- 
sition on the part of these power interests to denounce 
as “Socialists” or “Communists” éverybody who has 
advocated public regulation of their activities, but we 
had not realized the extent to which propaganda in 
their favor was being conducted or the devious ways in 
which it was being done. As the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch says :— 

“What is it that the power business is afraid of ? 
It has been found to have amassed a propaganda 
sum of $1,000,000 with which to feed its stuff to 

the press, furnish printed matter for the schools, 
hire public speakers, and scrutinize proposed legis- 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY ! 
LIFE: “RIPE CHERRIES” " 


CHARMING glimpse of the English coun- 
tryside at this season is given us in these 
simple verses in the London Spectator :— 


Along the road to Lenham, 
Above the hedges high, 

The red fruit hung in bunches 
As we went riding by. 
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Her hair was brown as Kentish ale, 
Her eyes were black as sloes, 

And prim she was and trim she was, 
And ruddy as the rose. 


And O she sang in summer 
Beneath the weighted bough: 

“A ladder and a basket, 
For cherries ripen now! 


—Gwen Clear. 
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lation. As if text-books should be necessary to the 
protection of anyone’s right to engage in reputable 
business ! 

“The answer is that the power business has a bad 
conscience. It knows it is charging more than it 
should for the service it gives. It knows it is finan- 
cially exploiting these properties. That is why it 
fears public ownership. It is not because the people 
are advocating it, but because the power interests 
fear they will do so in defense against abuses 
which the utilities are practicing.” 


It is becoming evident that the people must now fight 
about as hard to insure proper regulation of power and 
light interests as they had to fight a generation ago to 
secure proper regulation of the railroads. There is no 
more excuse in one case than the other for taxing the 
public on fictitious values or “watered stock,’ nor 
should sinister attempts to influence legislation or 
public opinion be more lightly considered in one case 
than the other. 


The New Necessity for Peace 


N THIS review last month we referred to the new 
l developments with regard to travel by airplane. 

More significant yet are the new possibilities with 
regard to war. The airplane laughs at mountains, 
rivers, seas, and deserts that have heretofore kept each 
country within its own borders and said to a thousand 
hostile tribes, “Thus far shalt thou come but no far- 
ther.” The fury of the river torrents and the frowning 
walls of mountain ranges which once separated nations 
—these are left far below in hopeless impotence when 
the airplane chooses to rise above them; and this is a 
fact of limitless meaning as regards national defense. 
If war should come tomorrow there would probably be 
100 airplanes for every one in use in the World War. 
The belligerent governments would unleash aviators by 
the -housands and they would not carry healing but de- 
struction in their wings—bombs, gases, and every devil- 
ish agency for the destruction of life and property. 


In the face of all these facts, it is all the more a 
tragedy to find some leaders of such otherwise praise- 
worthy organizations as. the American Legion and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution calling on the 
country to spend countless millions for physical prepar- 
edness for war while they say little or nothing about 
the necessity for international codperation to prevent 
war. lave the colossal human-butcherpens of the 
World War taught us nothing? Must we repeat the 
nineteenth century folly of France and Germany and 
England in arming, arming, arming, while forgetting 
that wars might be largely if not wholly prevented 
if we would only use in the case of international dis- 
putes the same general principles of settlement which are 
already used in the settlement of individual disp~-tes? 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Flowers to Plant in June 
jee is still time to plant all the following list 


of flowers—and the money it would cost you to 
buy one floral design froma florist would buy 
seed of the entire lot! Why have unsightly weeds for 
our companions around the house when we can get 
packets of seed of any of the following list of beautiful 
flowers at prices ranging from 5 to 25 cents each? 
Here is the list :-— 
Ageratum 
Balsam 
Calendula 
Candytuft 


Portulacca 
Rudbeckia 
Salpiglossis 
Scabiosa 


Four-o’clock 
Gaillardia 
Job’s tears 
Lobelia 


Calliopsis Lupin Scarlet sage 
Carnation Marigold Snapdragon 
Clarkia Mignonette Strawflower 
Cockscomb Nasturtium Sweet alyssum 
Cornflower Petunia Sweet William 
Cosmos Phlox Verbena 
Dianthus Pink Zinnia 





t 


“A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 


E SHOULD like to know how many cases 
there have been in the South this spring in 


which some sick farmer has had his crops 
planted or cultivated for him by friendly neighbors? 
To report such a case of illness at church or Sunday 
school and ask for volunteers:to meet on a certain day 
and help out the distressed neighbor nearby always 
results in a fulfillment of the Scriptural promise, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 





O UNTO others as though you were the others.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Meet the Holstein-Friesian Cow 


Probably the Oldest of All the Milk Producing Breeds of Cattle Originated in Holland 


HE cattle known as Holstein-Friesians 
in this country, or in recent years 


more popularly as Holsteins, origi- 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


then all except the heaviest producers, 
which require more concentrates and more 
variety, would do very well on a mixture 





nated in Holland. In that country they are 
known as Friesians, from a province by this 
name in northern Hol- 
land. 


f——- 


There seems little 
doubt but that this is 
one of the oldest if I 
not the oldest breed 
of dairy cattle. Cattle 
similar, and kept rea- 
sonably pure, have 
been raised in Hol- 
land for many cen- 
turies and the country 
has been noted for its production of milk, 
butter, and cheese. 

No doubt the Early Dutch settlers brought 
cattle of this breed to America in the early 
settlement of the Northeastern States. The 
Holland Land Company sent both bulls and 
cows to New York State in 1795 and other 
importations were made later, but the first 
importation, the blood of which was kept 
pure and made the foundation of a herd, 
was made into Massachusetts in 1861. From 
1875 to 1885 there were imported into this 
country 10,000 cattle of this breed. After 
1885, owing to the presence of the foot and 
mouth disease in Holland, no importations 
were made for 15 or 20 years and few since 
then; but today the Holsteins outnumber 
any other dairy breed in this country. In 
the South, however, they have never become 
numerous, being far less in numbers than 
Jerseys, although scattered throughout every 
state in the South. The breed is also kept 
in considerable numbers in Germany and 
3elgium and in smaller numbers in many 
other countries throughout the world. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Holstein Type.—In Holland, and earlier 
in this country, Holsteins were more “beefy” 
than the present-day generally accepted type. | 




















AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “THE COUNTRY BOY’S 


CREED” 


N OUR series of “Agricultural Classics” we are presenting 
this week the very popular “Country Boy’s Creed” by Edwin 


Osgood Grover, as follows :— 


the most intricate machinery. 


farm as often as 


upon pluck. 


i BELIEVE that the country which 
God made is more beautiful than 
the city which man made; that life 1 part cottonseed meal; 
out-of-doors and in touch with the 
earth is the natural life of man. 
believe that work is work wherever 
I find it, but that work with Nature 
is more inspiring than work with 
I be- ferior in feeding value for milk cows. When 
lieve that the dignity of 
labor depends not 
what you do, but on how 
you do it; that opportuni- 
ty comes to a boy on the 
to a 
a. i. ie vi en CORN SHUCKS VS. SOYBEAN HAY 
is larger and freer and READER wishes to know the feed- 
happier on the farm than A ing value of corn shucks as compar- 
in town; that my success 
depends not upon my lo- 
cation, but upon myself 
—not upon my dreams, 
but upon what I actually 
do—not upon luck, 
I believe in 
working when you work, 
and in playing when you | 
play, and in giving and 
demanding a square deal in every act of life. 
(Next week's “Agricultural Classic” will be “A Country Girl's 
Creed” by Jessie Fields. We shall appreciate it if readers will send 
us other little gems in prose for use in this series.) 


~ of 10 pounds or 10 parts of corn, cob and 
shuck meal and 3 pounds or 3 parts of cot- 
tonseed meal. The heavy milking cows re- 
quiring more than 10 pounds daily of this 
grain mixture should have some other con- 
centrate added such as wheat bran, gluten 
feed, soybean meal, peanut meal, or linseed 
meal. 


For such cows we suggest something like 
the following mixture :— 


4 parts corn, cob, and shuck meal; 


2 parts wheat bran or 1 part gluten meal, soy- 
I bean meal or peanut meal. 

Timothy hay is not a good roughage for 
dairy cows. It is a high-priced hay’ selling 
for as much as legume hays and is far in- 


these cows get the green oats then they will 
on \{ do very well on a mixture of four parts of 
corn, cob and shuck meal and one part of 
cottonseed meal. 





ed with clover and soybean hay for 
feeding dairy cows. He says his dairyman 
is substituting corn shucks for legume hays, 
because of the high price of the latter. 


Corn shucks are a poor substitute for 
legume hay for dairy cows. If the cows 
are om green pasture and only getting a 
small amount of dry roughage, it will no 
make much difference whether this small 
amount is corn shucks or legume hay, espe- 
cially if sufficient grain is fed to meet thie 
needs of the cows; but if the cows get no 
green feed and the entire roughage is to be 
either corn shucks or legume hay, then there 
will be a very great difference. As we have 


but 











There seems no doubt but that the dairy 


—J 





type has become better fixed and more pro- 

nounced in recent years in this country. Holsteins still 
have a less pronounced or specialized dairy type than 
the Jersey, which is the most highly specialized type 
among the dairy breeds. Holstein cows have the wedge 
shape, but it is generally less pronounced. Their shoul- 
ders are thicker and deeper than in the highly special- 
ized dairy form. 

The most highly specialized dairy type of Holsteins 
is more angular, the shoulders are sharper, the loins 
and hips broad and the thighs thinner and more incurv- 
ing than in the European type and many of the original 
specimens of the breed in this country. 


In Holland, the cows are sold for beef at a younger 
age than in this country and the calves, which are large, 
weighing about 90 pounds at birth, are fattened and sold 
for veal. For these reasons, no doubt, cows approach- 
ing more nearly the beef type have been retained in 
Holland than in America. 


Color.—The color of Holsteins in this country is 
black and white. At one time about an equal division 
of black and white was preferred but in recent years 
the animals having most white are more popular. In 
Holland, many herds are seen in which red and white 
individuals outnumber the black and white. The two 
colors do not mingle or run into each other but the 
color spots are clearly defined. The red color instead 
of black is not tolerated in this country. However, a 
color fad has never been worked to the injury of 
this breed. 


Largest of Dairy Breeds.—The Holstein-Friesian 
is the largest of the special dairy breeds. Bulls weigh 
from 1,800 pounds to 2,200 pounds and cows average 
around 1,200 to 1,250 pounds. 


Adaptability—Holsteins, being large, possess an 
enormous capacity for consuming feed, especially grass, 
hays, and roughages. They are well adapted to rich 
lands which produce feeds in large quantities. The 
lands of Holland are either very rich, where reclaimed 
from the sea, or very poor, but the larger numbers 
and the larger individual cows are kept on the rich 
lands. They are supported more largely on green pas- 
tures and hays or roughages, for which they are well 
fitted, than on concentrates, compared with this country. 


Milking Qualities—Holsteins produce the largest 
quantity of milk of any of the dairy breeds, for a day, 
a weeli, a month, or a year. Cows of this breed have 


produced over 35,000 pounds of milk in a year, and 63 
quarts or 1534 gallons in a day. They are the most 
economical producers of milk, and the best for market 
milk production when milk containing 3 to 3% per cent 
of butterfat meets the market demands. The average 
per cent of butterfat in the milk of Holstein cows is 
about 3.4. 


Holsteins hold the records for all breeds in both the 
quantity of milk and butterfat production in a year. 
Although the color of milk does not necessarily indi- 
cate its richness in butterfat, Holstein milk is not as 
yellow as that of Jerseys and Guernseys and the -fat 
globules are smaller and the fat is softer. 


Disposition and Feeding Qualities.—Holsteins have 
nerve force and vigor, but they are the least “nervous” 
or excitable of the special dairy breeds. They are 
gentle, quiet, and not easily excited or disturbed. 

In feeding qualities, Holsteins are unsurpassed among 
the dairy breeds. They consume large quantities of 
feeds and turn these feeds into large quantities of milk 
or put on flesh rapidly. Steers from this breed, the old 
cows, and calves put on weight rapidly and are the best 
beef producers of the special dairy breeds. 

Udders.—The udders of Holstein cows are large, 
in line with their large milk production, but the pend- 
ent or low-hanging type of udder is too common. 


Eckles gives as the strong points of this breed: “The 
high average milk production; the vigor and strength 
of constitution; the strong vitality of the calves; the 
good breeding qualities; ... and the quiet, contented 
disposition.” 

Editor’s Note.—The next subject in our series of live- 
stock articles will be “The Characteristics and History 
of the Guernsey Cow.” Last week we published an arti- 
cle on the Jersey cow. Week after next the Ayrshire 
breed will be discussed. We believe it will pay those 


who want to have timely information about these breeds 
on hand to save these articles. 


GRASS HAY NOT GOOD DAIRY ROUGHAGE 
A MANAGER of a mercantile company writes as 


follows: “I have ear corn that I want to grind, 
grain, cob, and shuck, and feed to my milk 
cows. What would be good to mix with the ground 
corn? Also how would it do for hogs with some 
tankage mixed with it? I am feeding my cows timothy 
hay for roughage. I will soon have new oats, however.” 


If the cows were getting green feed or legume hay, 





often expressed it before, in our opinion the 
only suitable roughages for dairy cows ar? 
green feed or pasturage, silage, roots, and legume hays. 

Since our reader wants to know the difference in 
protein content of corn shucks and legume hays, we 
give below the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
corn shucks and soybean hay :— 


Corn shucks 
22.7 pounds 
1.0 pounds 
0.3 pounds 


Soybean hay 
39.2 pounds 
11.7 pounds 

1.2 pounds 


Digestible carbohydrates 
Digestible protein ............ 
ee | he eee 

It will be noted that soybean hay contains 11.7 times 
as much digestible protein as corn shucks, 1.7 tmes as 
much digestible carbohydrates, and 4 times as much 
digestible fat. 


If our reader is feeding corn shucks just as a filler 
or as a small amount of dry roughage, they will serve 
the purpose, but if he is feeding shucks instead of 
soybean hay for their feed value, he is making a 
mistake. 

One important value in legume hays, as compared 
with low-grade roughages, like corn shucks, corn stover, 
grass hays, cottonseed hulls, etc., is that the feeding of 
legume hay takes the place of a part of the grain 
ration, especially such feeds as wheat bran. Five or 
six pounds of legume hay is equal to four pounds of 
wheat bran and if the legume hays are home-grown 
they are much cheaper. 


HORSE EATING OWN DROPPINGS 
A READER wishes to know “the reason for and 


a cure for a horse eating his own droppings.” 

The cause for this habit is that the horse is 
not getting all that his system needs in his feed. This 
horse is getting oats, corn, wheat bran, and a “mule 
feed,” but we are not told the kind of hay. We think 
it will be rare that a horse getting such a variety of 
feeds will eat his own droppings. Possibly after a 
horse has been doing this for sometime he may con- 
tinue it under conditions which would not have caused 
him to acquire the habit. 

We think it probable that this horse is not getting 
the mineral matter required by his body. We suggest 
that he be given a tablespoonful of the following mix- 
ture night and morning for a week and then the mix- 
ture be kept before him all the time :— 

Wood ashes or superphosphate (acid phosphate)....10 parts 


Pulverized charcoal ........ccccsccccccvesesvcvesccsscevece 10 parts 
OO i nas RE ee antec bah atawab aenen deans tube 10 parts 
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We've Just Got to Get Over the Ground — 


Why Not Let One Man Keep Plows Going for Two and Let Extra Man Loose for Chopping? 
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fa Upper Left—This man 
: is getting over it when 

WS it needs it and needs it 
A s : #3 bad and he’s getting 

10 over it twice as fast 
ill : ; as some of his neigh- 


e- 4 ? ; : bors. 


Upper Right—If you get in 
the grass and just must bar 





re 
ve . it off you can do that twice 
he : é ee tore as fast this way and not be 
a half as tired. 
ys. 
in ies — Gag al AG i Left—This man with the sec- 
ve i : vee . patie : as tion harrow is killing a lot of 
of : 2 i 4 little grass and preventing a 
lot of crust on a whale of a 
y field of corn in a day’s time. 
; 

‘ Right—This weeder is crack- 
es : ie : ¢ ing the crust to let a good 
as Ee : stand of cotton come through 
oh “ Q ees and then it will go over it 

again to keep it clean until 
er chopping time. 
ve 
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r, 
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- Above—This man wasn’t satisfied to do Right—Sure it’s no trick for a smart man to? 
the work of two men. He’s doing the manage two mules and this one with his 
wor) of four men with his two-row spring-tooth cultivator is doing a beautiful 

$ eultivator. piece of work around his young crop. 


—Pictures Courtesy Alabama Extension Gervice, United States Department of Agriculture, and Moline Plow Company. 
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Cowpea Pay Days Stand-by the Year Round 


Fresh Peas in Summer, Dry Peas at Other Seasons, Hay All the Time, and Vines Enrich Land 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


CCASIONALLY some uninformed 

and unappreciative person bobs up 
and says, “Well, the old cowpea is going 
out of fashion. You don’t see many of 
them these days.” As a matter of fact 
the South produces 
as many cowpeas as 
it ever did in spite 
of the enormous in- 
crease in the acre- 
age of soybeans and 
velvet beans. 


CowpeasandSoy- 
beans Compared 

HE cowpea, in 

the opinion of 
many farmers, is the best and most wide- 
ly grown legume cultivated in the cot- 
ton producing states with the soybean 
ranking second. On thé other hand, the 
soybean has in many localities taken the 
place of the cowpea as a general pur- 
pose summer legume. Some farmers 
grow no cowpeas while others grow no 
soybeans. The two are rivals in many 
respects but rivals that work in harmony. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Probably the greatest point of super- 
iority of the soybean is its growth char- 
acter that permits the ripe beans to be 
harvested by machines direct from the 
vines. On the other hand, the cowpea 
germinates more readily and is surer to 
come up to a stand, it produces better on 
very poor land, is highly prized as a hu- 
man food and as a human food ranks 
only slightly below lean beef in digesti- 
ble protein. 

In the average of the prices quoted in 
seedsmen’s catalogs for six leading va- 
ricties each of cowpeas and soybeans 
with seeds of about the same sizes, we 
find that bushel prices of cowpeas aver- 
age $5.18 and soybeans $2.92. ‘These 
prices are for seed purposes only. The 
advantage seems to rest with the cowpea 
if we sell and with the soybean if we 
buy. 


Varieties to Plant and How 
TIYHE cowpea thrives well on any land 

that produces cotton, tobacco, corn, 
small grain, truck, etc. On very poor 
land or land in the greatest need of im- 
provement the cowpea ranks first as a 
soil-improver, possibly excepting lespe- 
deza. 

With an application per acre of 300 
to 400 pounds of fertilizer analyzing 10 
to 12 per cent phosphoric acid and 5 to 
6 per cent of potash we may expect cow- 
peas to more than double their yield of 
seed and hay. IVhen the peas are picked 


Tobacco 


Results of Tests at 


HE outcome of the Federal-State 

tobacco service established at Lynch- 
burg, Va., last fall by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Vir- 
ginia Division of Markets, to test the 
Federal standard grades of tobacco, has 
attracted the attention of auction sales 
warehousemen and buyers on many of the 
Southern markets. Some other state mar- 
keting officials, the department says, are 
considering the possibilities of making 
similar tests of the standards applicable 
to their markets. 

The interest of the Department of Ag- 
riculture in this work was to see that the 
Federal grades were correctly applied and 
practical for classifying the various qual- 
ities of tobacco. The service is optional 
and simple in operation. An experienced 
and well-qualified tobacco man was em- 
ployed by the state te advise farmers as 
to the proper: handling and sorting of 


and the remainder of the plant plowed 
down, yields of crops that follow should 
be doubled, 


There are a number of valuable varie- 
ties of cowpeas. They vary widely in 
adaptation to soil characters. The Whip- 
poorwill is the most widely grown 
throughout the South, though the Groit 
is very probably the most consistent in 
producing high yields of both peas and 
hay. Other popular varieties are Brab- 
ham, Iron, New Era, Clay, Unknown, 
and Taylor. On land infested with wilt 
or root-knot (nematode) such varieties 
as Brabham, Iron, Victor, and Monetta 
should be grown since they are resistant 
to wilt and root-knot diseases and aid 
in controlling them. 


California Gets Our “Cowpea Pay 
Days” 


ERTAIN varieties of cowpeas such 

as those of the Blackeye, White, and 
Crowder groups sell at a_ substantial 
premium and are in strong demand by 
the local and chain grocery stores and re- 
tail at prices varying from $8 to $12 per 
bushel. Blackeye cowpeas produced in 
California are on sale in the larger mar- 
kets of the South at prices ranging from 
100 per cent to more than 200 per cent 
higher than Southern grown cowpeas of 
varieties less popular for table use. Cali- 
fornia growers are actually shipping cow- 
peas more than two thousand miles to 
Southeastern markets, and selling them 
for two and three times as much as our 
Southern farmers are getting. Our Cali- 
fornia friends do this by supplying the 
market with a demanded and superior 
product. They capitalize on the desire 
of folks to have clean, sound, unmixed, 
and standard grades of foods and delica- 
cies. (And the cowpea is surely a deli- 
cacy; it is not to be classed with the 
plebeian Boston and Navy Bean). The 
Californians supply the market with 
what people want and just will have and 
charge luxury prices. 


Only a few Southern farmers attempt 
to specialize in cowpeas or to produce 
them even in small quantities for sale in 
nearby towns. These few sell hulled 
green cowpeas by the pint and quart at 
prices ranging from $8 to $16 per bushel 
and even higher. This is at the approxi- 
mate rate of $12 to $24 per bushel on 
the basis of dry cowpeas, since full grown 


green cowpeas are nearly or quite twice 
* * 
as large as dry, ripe cowpeas. 


Advantages of Different Planting 
Methods 


OR producing seed peas, the rows 
should be about 3 feet wide, using 
20 to 30 pounds of seed per acre. They 
are sowed on stubble land, in the rows 
with corn, in corn middles, in rows alter- 
nating with other rowed crops, or often 
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BN HATS 

that ?” 
said Pay Day 
Pete when we 


called to tell 
him about next 
week's pay day 


article. “Straw- 
berries? Sure, 
I'll take mine 


with cream and 
It took us some time to 


sugar.” 
make him understand that he’d bet- 
ter be setting out some plants if he 
expected to have strawberries to 
sweeten his pocketbook next spring. 
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with early maturing spring truck crops. 


1. On idle, poor land, broadcast sowing for 
ripe peas, for hay or for plowing down may be 
profitably made, sowing 1 to 2 bushels of 
seed to the acre. (Three pecks of New Era 
contain about as many seeds as 5 pecks of 
Taylor or Extra Early Blackeye.) 


2. Cowpeas may be used for seeding alone 
in rows, putting down 2 to 6 seeds to the 
foot. Many thousand acres are seeded with 
ordinary grain drills with part of the grain 
cups stopped and the width of the rows 
made to vary widely. 


3. When grown for hay or to be plowed 
downm sowing may be done broadcast or by 
grain drill in rows 6 to 8 inches apart. The 
drill is set to sow from 1 to 2 bushels of 
wheat per acre. 

4. For silage with corn both crops may be 
sowed in one operation using ordinary corn 
planters. 

5. When seeded broadcast in corn at the 
last cultivation sow 45 to 90 pounds of seed 
per acre. Broad-footed cultivators cover the 
peas and clean out the 
sowing in 


rows of corn. For 
corn one-horse drills that make 
2 to 3 rows of peas in the corn middles are 
very satisfactory. 

6. Sowed broadcast with corn, using 3 pecks 
of corn to 4 to 6 pecks of cowpeas, good yields 
of high quality hay are often made, but sor 


ghum gives more satisfactory results with 
peas than corn does. Sow a peck of seed of 
an early variety of sorghum with a bushel 
of peas. 


Six More Big Facts About Cowpea 
Pay Days 


E MUST not overlook the fact 

that an important part of our pay- 
day receipts from cowpeas is the effect 
they have on the soil. They bring a big- 
ger pay day from the crop that follows 
on the same land; and, when we have a 
good stand on a well prepared seedbed, 
cowpeas smother weeds as well as any 
crop grown in the South and thus save 
a great proportion of the cost of fight- 
ing weeds. In addition to this advantage 
which alone justifies growing cowpeas, 
this crop has these six additional points 
to commend it :— 

1. Jt makes one of our best hays. It is 
almost equal to wheat bran as a dairy 
cow feed and stands in Class A as a feed 
for all hay-eating animals. 

2. Money is saved and made, too, when 
we grow our own cowpea seed. We 
know what we have in variety and quality 
and a surplus for seed will bring good 
prices. 

3. Cowpeas are a valuable addition to 
the human diet and contain digestible 
protein in quantities almost equal, pound 
for pound, to the protein of lean beef. 

4. There is almost no limit to the de- 
mand for the more favored varieties for 
table use. Unmixed, clean, graded, ripe 
cowpeas are wanted by select customers 
throughout the year. When gathered when 
they are full grown, but before the pods 
have dried, they are high priced through- 
out the South in all towns and cities but 
as yet are little known in Northern mar- 
kets. Here is an opportunity for expan- 
sion. 

5. While the Blackeye and Lady are 
in most demand by housewives, there are 
other varieties just as atteactive that 
possess table qualities equally good. Some 
of these are Rice, Much, Blackeye Lady, 
Sugar Crowder, Michigan Crowder. 

6. Anyone who will specialize in cow- 
peas for table use, make pure selections 
for planting, and save seed from oan/ 
the best individual plants can distribute 
cowpea pay days through the year—pay 


days on which we can count on high 
profits too. 

Editor’s Note.—For a more extended 
discussion of cowpea culture and var 
eties consult Farmers’ Bulletin 1148, a 
copy of which will be sent free on request 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D:. C 


Grading Service Wins Approval 


Lynchburg, Virginia Attracting Attention of Other Southern Markets 


their tobacco for market, and to grade, 
upon request, any lots of tobacco offered 
for sale on the Farmer’s Tobacco Ware- 
house floor of Lynchburg. No one is 
asked to have his tobacco graded, but the 
services of the official grader are ex- 
tended to all farmers who desire informa- 
tion on the handling, sorting, or market- 
ing of their tobacco. A nominal fee of 
two cents per hundred pounds is charged 
for classifying tobacco into Government 
grades. 

The volume of tobacco graded has in- 
creased rapidly since the third week of 
the market, when a little more than 2,000 
pounds was graded. During the week 
ended February 18, more than 47,000 
pounds was graded. 

Both the auction sales warehousemen 
and buyers on the Lynchburg market are 
coéperating in this work, buyers having 
contributed without charges samples of 


tobacco to illustrate the standard grades. 
The efforts of the official grader to get 
producers to sort their tobacco more 
carefully and to handle and condition it 
properly for market are strongly en- 
dorsed by the buyers. 

Statistics show that the fire-cured type 
of tobacco on all Virginia markets for 
the season to February 1, averaged 10.4 
cents per pound, whereas the season’s av- 
erage to February 18 for all tobacco re- 
ceived on the Lynchburg market was 10.8 
cents per pound. The average for to- 
bacco graded was 14.2 cents per pound. 
This shows that the graded tobacco on 
the Lynchburg market averaged 31 per 
cent higher than the entire Lynchburg 
market, and the average of graded to- 
bacco was 36 per cent higher than the av- 
erage of ungraded tobacco for all Vir- 
ginia fire-cured markets. 


The difference in price received for 





graded and ungraded tobacco is no dou)t 
due to five factors: (1) the codperative 
spirit of buyers in assisting farmers whio 
practice better handling and sorting; (2) 
increased confidence of buyers in the off- 
cial grader’s judgment, which has a 
tendency to make each lot bring its mar- 
ket value and thus reduce the percentage 
of lots that are sold materially under 
the market; (3) better sorting and hand- 
ling as the result of the official grader’s 
advice to farmers: (4) a somewhat 
larger percentage of better crops are 


graded as some of the more progressive 


farmers were first to take advantage of 
the service; and (5) farmers who had 
their tobacco graded were in position to 
know whether they received market value 
for their particular grades and used this 
information as the basis for rejecting of- 
fers that were materially under the mar- 
ket price. 
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June, Glorious With Her Roses! 


All Over the World the Rose Is Universally Known and Loved 
By: CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


PAPA eaeenaeaanaanaaaae 


LOL oe oe Oe oe Oe Oe Oe ee oe 


JUNE 


vr 
: 
I knew that you were coming, June, Sf 
I knew that you were coming, 
For every warbler in the wood a song 
of joy was humming. Ss 
I know that you are here, June, I 
know that you are here— 
The fairy month, the merry month, 
the laughter of the year! 
—Douglas Mollock. ' 


RYO Ooo 


RO enna mmmamnanannaaaanannat 


E MIGHT well adopt the Indians’ 

name for June, and call it the Rose 
Moon. Mr. E. H. Wilson, the botanist 
and plant collector of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum says, “The rose 
is the one flower 
which is universal in 
name, and is uni- 
versally loved. In 
English, French, 
German, Danish and 
Norwegian its name 
is rose; in Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian and Latin it 
is rosa; in Swedish 
it is ros, in Dutch 
roos; in Bohemian rouze; in Hungarian 
rozsa, and in Greek rhodon.” It is beloved 
by all, irrespective of race or creed and 
could well be our international flower. 


Perhaps some day, when we have a true 
brotherhood of man, when racial and 
religious creeds are no longer barriers, 
when we shall substitute common inter- 
ests and understanding for wars, we may 
have the universally loved rose for the 
international flower. 


“Old in Story” 


HE rose is probably the oldest culti- 
vated flower. The first walls are sup- 
posed to have been rose hedges. Over 
2,000 years ago, in Athens, it was first 
crowned the Queen of Flowers. It is 
mentioned in the Bible (“and the desert 
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shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose”), 
in Greek mythology, and in the writings 
of the ancients. Herodotus, about 450 
B. C., speaks of “roses of sixty petals 
and delightful perfume in the garden of 
King Midas.” No wild rose has sixty 
petals! Does it not add to the interest 
of our rose gardens to know that our 
present-day roses owe their principal 
origin to forms cultivated ages and ages 
ago by the flower-loving Chinese? 


Roses on Cuts and Embankments 


EVERAL years ago the New York, 

New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
experimented 
with rose plant- 
ings along a great 
cut, several miles 
long and in places 
over a_ hundred 
feet deep. This cut 
was planted with 
Dorothy Perkins 
roses and then 
the whole surface 
sowed with grass 
seed. Travelers 
going through 
this cut see the 
display of pink 





—Copytight Comstock 


roses, and each Publishing Co. 
year the display EVENING PRIMROSE 
grows more beau- 

tiful. From time to time they are trim- 


med and the cuttings transplanted to other 
places along the line. The maintenance-of- 
way-engineers claim the roses serve two 
purposes: (1) beautifying the road, and 
(2) helping with their strong roots to 
hold the sides of the cuts. 


Hint for Beautifying Dixie High- 
ways 

PASS the suggestion along, in the 

hope that some of our Southern gar- 


den or civic or community clubs may 
adopt the idea to beautify the cuts and 
banks along our highways, and so in this 
way help to make “Dixie a Land of 
Beauty.” 

J. Horace McFarland, editor of the 
American Rose Annual points out that 
such plantings can be made at small cost. 
“Excavate a pocket of the soil on a bank, 
replace it with nearby top-soil; do this 
every 6 to 8 feet; insert a rose plant, 
solidly set, cut off just above ground, or 
even bury in each pocket to the top bud 
late in the fall a half-dozen uprooted 
cuttings of a hardy climber. That is 
about all for man; God’s Nature forces 
do the rest.” He also suggests American 
Pillar, Silver Moon, Dr. W. Van Fleet, 


Paradise, and Milky Way. To that I 
would add the memorial roses, which 
grow so profusely, have such green, 


glossy leaves, and are so hardy and per- 
sistent. 


Roses for Beautifying the Land- 
scape 

._— editor of Landscape Architecture 
suggests the common wild roses— 
planted either in masses, or with other 
shrubs. Besides their bloom, he stresses 
their delicate beauty in winter land- 
scapes, their lovely hips, and the wide 
range of color of the bare branches of 
the roses, from pale greens to rusty 
greens, bronzy reds, and quiet crimsons. 
They are easy to suit as to soil and can 
be grown along meadow streams, on 
rocky hillsides, or on sandy beaches, of- 
ten appearing where few other plants 
will live. They also make an excellent 
place for birds, both winter and summer. 


The June Contest 
HE June contest, will we think, be 
even more interesting than the tree 





contest. It will give Progressive Farmer 
boys and girls a good chance to try out 
their originality. Watch for next week’s 


paper! 


Answers to Tree Contest Next 


Week 


HE answers, and prize winners in the 
Tree Contest, will be in the next issue. 


—Copyright Comstock Publishing Co. 
WILD ROSE 


The tree contest was one of the most 
popular contests we have had. Several 
people have written in asking for the an- 
swers, as they wished to use the game in 
entertainments. I am sorry I have not 
the time to answer all these letters per- 
sonally. Where letters come in asking 
for personal help, or information, I an- 
swer them as soon as I can, and to the 
best of my ability. But, whenever possi- 
ble, I answer them through this column. 
Watch for next week’s issue. 


Most Thrilling Race I Ever Witnessed 


And What Came of It for a Little Barefoot Boy 
By J. F. ALSUP, Sr. 


Bell County, Texas 


‘ LD Times in the South”’—around 

these words cluster more sweet 
memories than belong to any other phrase 
in the English language. The word South 
means more than a point of the com- 
pass; it means the home of a great peo- 
ple. I want to live, die, and be buried 
in Texas, the land of my adoption, among 
people who extended me a _ welcome 
hand and are broad enough to hail all 
men as brothers. But if I could be born 
again, I should want to be born right 
where I was, over three quarters of a 
century ago, in Wilson County, Tennes- 
see, in the cedar log house, covered with 
boards, weighted down with poles, with a 
great fire place, a stick and dirt chimney, 
a puncheon floor, and a loft in which the 
children slept. 


This was a typical house in that day. 
It still stands, but it has been dressed up, 
covered with shingles, floored with ton- 
gue-and-grooved white ash, ceiled, and 
weather-boarded, with nice rooms up- 
stairs. To me this old home was the 
garden spot of the earth, and in all my 
wanderings it has served as an anchor 
to draw me back to nature and the South. 


The contest Iam thinking of took place 
on a snowy Christmas Eve long years 
ago. As I attempt to write, memories 
of that long gone past crowd too thick 
and fast for utterance. So I must con- 
tent myself with sketching some pioneer 
ways of providing shelter and clothing 
which lead up to what was to me the 
most interesting race I ever witnessed. 








MONG those who are keeping up with our “Old Times” letters, there are 
few, we are sure, who can read Mr. Alsup’s story without being deeply 


moved by the childhood recollections it recalls. 


It is not about war times, but 


presents some realistic glimpses of pioneer work and family life in the days just 


before the Civil War. 


The race they had that night—but go on and read it 


for yourself and thus learn why Mr. Alsup, nearly 70 years later, remembers 


it all so distinctly. 








I. How Homes Were Built 


NE feature that distinguished the 

Old South from the present was the 
ease with which homes were built. It 
was fun for the newly married couple to 
build themselves a nest, almost as easy 
as for the birds to build theirs. The man 
needed only a sharp axe, and his new 
bride a chunk of fire. The land seemed 
no object. If the old man, like my father, 
had not secured enough land for his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, the price of land 
was so low in those times that even the 
poorest could pay it and live, and improve 
it at the same time. 


My father was much of a physical 
man, and a good axeman, chopping as 
well left handed as right, which gives 
great advantage in felling trees. My 
mother was a bundle of nerves of about 
120 pounds, with as much energy as 
could be stored in a bundle of that size. 


With this capital, they built their 
house, barn, and out-buildings, and op- 
ened a farm on which they reared 11 
children, fed, clothed, and schooled them 
up to the standard of their day. 

I myself had the exquisite pleasure of 
cutting the logs to build my own cribs and 
stables, while my wife brought me cold 
water from the spring and spent much 
time burning stumps and brush, and piling 
rocks out of the way. Building their 
home was usually the first work of the 
newly married pair. They had only to cut 
the logs, as willing hands of the neigh- 
bors carried and placed them together. 
This was called “house raising.” 

Large families were the rule and not 
the exception. They were an asset in- 
stead of a liability, as little hands found 
work as well as big ones. 

The house, the field, the flocks, and 
herds grew with the family. Even the 


table was spliced to make room for the 
incoming youngsters, and another hog 
was put in the fattening pen. 


II. How We Were Clothed 


‘VERY farm had its flocks of geese 

and sheep. The geese were picked 
for beds, while the wool was _ supple- 
mented by small patches of flax and cot- 
ton for home use. In almost every home 
could be found the spinning wheel, cards, 
reel, swifts, “warping barrows” and loom. 
My grandmother’s flax wheel was kept in 
our family as an heirloom. It stood ona 
little bench and I have ridden on it for 
a horse many times. 

The flax brake, knife, and hackle were 
familiar tools with every Southern boy, 
and when he got on his tow pants and 
flax shirt, you may be sure he felt dressed 
up. 

Cotton lint was picked from the seed 
with the fingers, usually by the Negroes 
and small children, aided by the rest of 
the family at night and in bad weather. 
It was then, as was the wool, washed, 
carded, spun, and woven into cloth for 
family use. 

Our hats were made of lamb’s wool. 
McNamer and Rather were our hatters. 
My father exchanged his wool for four 
hats, one for himself and one for each 
of the boys. I never wore mine out. It 
lasted until the war ended and I bought a 
store hat. 


4 


The leather for our shoes and harness 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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The Blacks of West Africa Hold Court 


Flood and Wilson Travel Inland and See Justice Meted Out by Natives 
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gifts that supplement 
the meagre effort and 
knowledge furnished 


by the native farmers. 


id i & 

land we found 
some cocoa planta- 
tions and a more sys- 
tematic cultivation. 
An enterprising man 
clears a patch of land, 
sets out cocoa or oil 
palm trees and when 
the trees finally begin 
to produce, his future 
is assured. He piles his 
crop on the heads of 
his wives and children 
—and sometimes his 
slaves, even in these 
modern times—trans- 
ports it to the nearest 
motor road or town, 
often a hundred miles 
or more away, and 
collects his yearly 


further in- 
N 





THEY THOUGHT THEY HAD BOUGHT THESE BOYS 
Flood and Wilson gave these three youngsters a thrippence 


each for taking their picture. They were 
of our travelers thought they had bought 


“T WON'T be using my car this morn- 
ing, boys,” offered an English to- 
bacco salesman we had met the night be- 
fore at the “open house” party at Win- 
nebah, on the west African Gold Coast. 
“You're jolly well welcome to it if you 
want it. Take a ride back and see a bit 
of the bush. That’s where the real coun- 
try is.” 

His important native chauffeur bowed 
Jim and me into the big American car 
and we struck out for an inland native 
town fifteen or twenty miles back. The 
narrow little highway circled about the 
edge of the town as if screwing up its 
courage for the plunge and then struck 
boldly off into the jungle, a straightaway 
dash into the heart of the tangled A fri- 
can bush. 

Now we climbed a long, low hill and 
through the occasional open windows in 
the green jungle walls we caught fleeting 
glimpses of deep verdant valleys on either 
side, each a jungle in itself. There were 
hopeless masses of dark, dense under- 
growth topped by mightier trees of all 
kinds and colors, and even these over- 
shadowed by occasional giant palms tow- 
ering like hollyhocks over a weedy flow- 
er garden. 


A few miles farther inland, little clear- 
ings appeared, each only a. few rough 
acres hewn out of the jungle and pro- 
ducing, still in a half-wild state, a living 
of sorts for the blacks who till the land. 
A half-dozen rows of corn, a crazy quilt 
patch of yams, a scattering of pawpaw 
trees, various sorts of greens, and always 
a background of stumps and weeds and 
undomesticated trees. A rather pitiful 
attempt at farming as we regard the pro- 
fession, for the work is all done by hand 
—and by head. 

There are no horses on these “farms,” 
no tractors, and not even cattle to be 
worked. There is no machinery of any 
kind, except crude, adze-like hoes, an oc- 
casional axe, a clumsy machete—and the 
bare hands, and feet and heads of the 
natives. In truth, the principal factor in 
what little success is achieved in this 
primitive manner of farming is Nature 
herself who smiles on the pitiful little 
farms in her most tolerant and munifi- 
cent mood. Plenty of rain, plenty of 
sunshine, no killing frosts, and a great 
variety of fruits and vegetables that have 
been acclimated throygh thousands of 
years of natural selection—these are the 


so hard to get rid 


revenue. A laborious 
process and yet thou- 
sands of tonsof palm 
and cocoa are exported 
annually and every 
pound grown entirely by natives with no 
machinery or power of any kind. 


them. 


Of course, commerce is developing 
more and more of a demand for the co- 
coa and palm oil of Africa as well as a 
reciprocating demand on the part of the 
African natives for print cloth and other 
products of civilization in return. As a 
result, the next few years may see a great 
change in the farming methods in the 
west coast bush country, but in my opin- 
ion it will never be a white man’s farm- 
ing country. White men, horses, and 
cattle cannot stand the climate, disease, 
tsetse fly, and other menaces against 
which nature has armed the blacks. The 
black heart of Africa must be forever 
black. If there are grandsons of the 
heroes of that great American pioneering 
epoch, the Covered Wagon days of °49 
and the ’60s, who thirst for twentieth 
century pioneering they can find plenty 
of opportunity in Africa—but little re- 
ward on the west coast for some time to 
come. 

“Hello! What’s going on there?” I 
yelled to our driver as a turn in the road 
disclosed a white stone building, sur- 
rounded by a wide, covered porch and 
scores of solemn blacks. 


“Co’t, sah. 
he announced. 
sah.” 

“Stop. Let’s see what’s up,” said Jim, 
He likes police courts anyway. We climb- 
ed out of the car and sidled up to a group 
of distinguished looking colored gentle- 
men who stood aloof at one end of the 
long porch. A young Daniel in gray spats, 
a gold pencil in his pocket, and the law 
of the land in one volume under his arm, 
greeted us with a cheerful bow. 

“We're just a couple of American tour- 
ists having a look around,” we explain- 
ed, “and wonder if we might visit court a 
few minutes ?” 


It be co’t palaver, sah,” 
“That be the co’t house, 


“Certainly,” he replied, in better Eng- 
lish than American. “You'li be most 
welcome. This is just a lower court, 
where minor cases are heard, but you 
may find it interesting.” 

“The real crooks get into the higher 
courts, I suppose, just as they do in 
America,” I ventured, wondering if the 
native African judicial system had thus 
developed on a par with our own. 

“Ah, no, sir,” he grinned. “The real 
crooks never get into any court here— 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 


just as in America.” Truly he was a 
wise judge, this well-dressed, black, young 
jurist. 

y) VERYONE rose to his feet as we 

— entered the crowded court room, and 
all remained standing until our conduc- 
tor, who turned out to be the judge him- 
self, took his place upon the bench and 
bowed us to conspicuous seats within 
the railed enclosure before the bench. 

His honor then poised a huge quill pen 
exactly as a learned judge should do, 
looked down from the ebony bench and 
smiled—first, sternly at a sullen black 
giant, naked to the waist, already ar- 
raigned directly before the bench, in the 
prisoner’s dock, a piece of glittering 
mahogany furniture that looked exactly 
like a Church of England pulpit. 

He smiled again—this time the wise, 
reserved smile of the sphinx, directed 
toward the battery of attorneys seated at 
a large table a little to his left. One 
sage old barrister, his kinky wool partly 
covered by a moth-eaten, powdered wig, 
scowled at his notes and thumbed a heavy 
book, inspiring at once the confidence of 
his client and the respect 
of his opponents. 


His honor smiled again 
—patronizingly at the 
roomful of spectators, 
and hospitably at us. 
Then he nodded to the 
clerk who immediately 
announced the case of 
Koko, charged with be- 
ing drunk. 

“Does he plead guilty 
or not guilty?” inquired 
the judge. 

“We know he was 
drunk, your honor. He 
needs no hearing,” inter- 
rupted the bemedalled 
and sternly uniformed 
chief of police who acted 
as public accuser. 

“Well, did he _ plead 
drinking for native cus- 
tom? Maybe he had a 
mother back in the bush 
get married or die or 
something and had a right 
to drink.” We learned 
afterward that the Brit- 
ish colonial courts are al- 
ways careful to respect 
the native customs and 
usages wherever possible. 

“No, he didn’t plead 
native custom. It was 
nobody’s birthday,” grin- 
ned the black accuser. 

“What 


“Gin, your honor.” 





did you drink ?” 








thrippence,” solemnly declared the judge, 
and he winked at us. “Next case.” Sure. 
ly his justice was tempered with mercy, 

The next defendant was a licensed let- 
ter writer accused of charging too high a 
fee. 

“What did you charge this man for 
writing a letter for him?” the bristling 
prosecutor asked the accused, nodding 
toward his accuser, a ragged victim of 
illiteracy and profiteering. 


“Two and six, sir,’ the dapper letter 
writer admitted. This is about sixty 
cents in American money, and is equivya- 
lent to two days wages for the common 
African laborer. 


“Are you a licensed letter writer?” 
asked the judge. : 

“Yes, your honor.” 

The judge next read, partly for our 
benefit I believe, the statute for the pro- 
tection of illiterates and then thundered 
at the accused, “You are literate and 
should know the law and should be the 
last to take advantage of illiteracy, the 
very source of your income. Why did 
you charge so much?” 


“Well, he came to me when I was very 
busy, your honor, and—” 
_ “Ah, so business was 
brisk, eh? Then you can 
afford to pay a ten shil- 
ling fine. Next case.” 

And thus this black 
magistrate dealt out jus- 
tice. There was a tri 
angle case, including a 
native doctor, the “other 
man,” and the ‘woman in 
the case.” There was a 
passenger truck driver 
accused of carrying two 
more passengers than his 
license permitted. When 
the judge found that he'd 
been up for the same of- 
fense three weeks before 
he fined the truck driver 
five pounds. There was 
a young girl with the 
universal weakness of 
her sex for fine clothes 
accused of stealing cloth 
from a store. There were 
two men for mutual as- 
sault and battery. There 
was one man fined for 
riding a bicycle at night 
with no light. And so it 
went until finally Jim 
and I arose to leave the 
court. His honor stood 
up to bow us courteously 
out and everyone in the 


room stood politely at 
attention. 
“Tf I'm ever caught, 


your honor, I’d like to be 
tried in your court,” I 








>” 


“How much 


“Half a_ bottle, 
honor.” 

“That half bottle will 
cost you ten shillings. 
Next case!” and the pris- 
oner was led from the 
pulpit. 

SHRIVELED old man with one eye 

gone was led into the dock, charg- 
ed with carrying a gun without a 
license. A rusty old muzzle loader, con- 
siderably over six feet long, was pre- 
sented as Exhibit A. Through an inter- 
preter the accused explained he had 
bought the gun a month before and dash- 
ed it to his son, back in the bush. The 
gun wouldn’t work and the old man was 
bringing it to a blacksmith to be fixed 
when he was arrested. 


your This basket 


band either. 


“The accused is an old man, and out 
of respect for his age, I will fine him 


NO HUSBAND—NO CARE 


is full of ba- 
nanas and the upper tray is me 
full of coal. The woman swings : 
along the road with her load, 
singing to the 
a care in the world—or a hus- 


assured him as we left 
“You are a Daniel.” But 
I hope they’ll never catch 


More of our experi- 


baby without ences in West Africa 
will be described next 
week. 





|_ THINGS TO THINK ABOUT | 


ARMING that you are proud of 

pleases the crops so that they laugh 
themselves into fatter harvests. To do 
a good job is a reward within itself. 





Present-day cultivation with up-to-date 
equipment produces higher yields of bet- 
ter quality with less labor. It is a good 
guarantee, therefore, of more profit. 

Weeds are a “leak in the dike.’ 
Through them, both water and plant 
food that the crop needs will leak out. 
Kill the weeds early and stop the leakage. 
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What to Do in the Garden 


Plantings to Make and Pests to Destroy 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


OME of the vegetables 

should be planted in every garden 
during June: beets, roasting ear corn, cu- 
cumbers, bush and pole beans, bush and 
pole  butterbeans, 
cabbage and_ col- 
lard seed sowed in 
beds for plants to 
be set in July or 
August, eggplants, 
okra, peppers 
squash, tomatoes, 
and New Zealand 
spinach, where it 
has not. already 
been sowed. The 
second sowing of beets should be made 
so as to have tender, crisp ones instead of 
the old tough ones from the first sowing. 
A second planting of cucumbers should 
be made so as to make sure of a supply 
until late summer or early fall. Except 
in the Coastal Plains region of the Caro- 
linas, nothing is to be gained by setting 
eggplants and peppers much before late 
May or early June. One planting of egg- 
plants and peppers should be sufficient. 
One should make two plantings of okra, 
one in late April or early May, and the 
second in June. Only one sowing of New 
Zealand spinach is necessary, but put it in 
now if it was not put in last month or 
earlier. At least three or four settings 
of tomatoes should be made during the 
summer and June is the proper time for 
the second one. If plants are not avail- 
able, suckers six to eight inches long 
from the old tomato plants may be cut 
off and set out in the same way as plants. 
They will do equally as well. The above 
is not a complete list of vegetables that 
one may plant during June, but certainly 
these should be planted. Remember that 
the garden must have something planted 
in it practically every week in the year, 
or certainly throughout spring, summer, 
and early fall, if it is to a real garden. 


following 





L. A. NIVEN 


Dust if Spray Pump Not Available. 
—Those who do not have a spray pump 
for spraying vegetables with Bordeaux 
or any other spraying mixtures, should 
make use of the various dusting mate- 
rials. A good dust to control diseases is 
made of one part by weight of monohy- 
drated copper sulphate with four parts 
hydrated or powdered lime. It may be 
obtained from seed houses and hydrated 
lime is nothing more nor less than lump 
lime that has been exposed to the air 
long enough or enough water added for 
it to slake. To make this dust mixture 
effective against eating insects like potato 
bugs, cabbage worms, etc., add one 
pound of powdered arsenate of lead, 
making the mixture a pound of monohy- 
drated copper sulphate, a pound of pow- 
dered arsenate of lead, and four pounds 
hydrated lime. 


Don’t Cover Seed Too Deep.—Most 


folks cover garden seed too deep. On 
all average, large seed like beans should 
not be covered more than an inch deep, 
early in the season, but may be covered 
some deeper, say 1% to 2 inches later in 
the season when the weather is hot and 
the soil dry. Small seed such as car- 
rots, etc., should only barely be covered. 
Remember that the earlier in the season 
and the colder the soil, the more shallow 
the seed should be planted, and the later 
and the hotter and drier the weather, the 
deeper they should be planted. 

Poison for Eating Insects.—Calcium 
arsenate or arsenate of lead in the pow- 
dered form is a good poison for all eat- 
ing insects, such as cabbage worms, Irish 
potato bugs, Mexican bean beetle, etc. A 
supply of one or both of these should be 
kept on hand at all times. Dilute them 
with four to five parts of finely pow- 
dered or pulverized lime to one part of 
the powdered arsenate of lead or calcium 
arsenate. Dust this on the vegetables 
that are being eaten. 
ably early in the morning when the dew is 
on and when no wind is stirring. It should 
be applied with a dust gun, but where 
one isn’t available, put it in a_ thin 
cheesecloth sack and shake over the 
plants, taking every precaution to get it 
all over the plants. This method is not 
practicable, of course, except on a small 
scale in the home garden. 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 
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NHANGED Feed Seliieade. = re 
a flock of purebred pullets. Part of 
them were laying every day. I changed 
their feed suddenly and every pullet 
stopped laying for several days. I will 
not do this again, for I lost several 
dozen eggs by this experience. 
MRS. L. McK. 
Reduced Sweet Potato Fertilizer.— 
An accident showed us what false econ- 
omy it is to reduce the amount of fer- 
tilizer to below that needed by one’s 
crop and soil. When we planted sweet 
potatoes last spring, we used only half 
as much fertilizer as is usually used for 
them on our type of soil. By mistake, 
a few rows were given the usual amount. 
The yield on those rows was more than 
double that of those with the lighter fer- 
tilizing and the labor cost was the same. 
MRS. IRVINGTON. 
Planted Too Near the Trees.—One 
of our biggest mistakes was planting our 
entire crop of Irish potatoes in the or- 
chard between the trees. The weather 
was very dry in the spring and the trees 
took up so much of the moisture that 
our potatoes were a complete failure. 
Another mistake was planting some of 
the vegetables too near a largeefig tree. 
It was so dry, the vegetables died for 
lack of moisture. MRS. M. L. A. 








READING THE BIBLE 


THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read the Book of Job. 


OR the week June 3-9 inclusive every interested person is asked to read 


the Book of Job. 


this reading and may be considered as ré 


1, Who was Job? Tell about the right- 
eousness of Job; his wealth; his religious 
care for his children; Satan appearing be- 
fore God and falsely accusing Job and 
en him. 

2. Tell of Job’s first afflictions, and how 
he was informed of them by four messen- 
gers. What was Job’s bodily affliction? 
What was his wife’s advice? Why did his 
three friends come? 

3. How did Job complain? How did Eli- 
Phaz reprove Jcb, and what was his ar- 
Sument? What was Job’s reply? 

4. What was Bildad’s a 
did Job reply? 


- 


rgument? How 


The following interesting questions will be 


answered im 
eview questions at the end of. the week. 


5. How did Zophar reprove Job? How 
did Job maintain his views? 

6. Give the remaining contentions made 
by Eliphaz. What was Job’s reply? 

7. Give the remaining contentions of Bil- 
dad. What was Job’s reply? 

8. Give th- remaining contentions of Zo- 
phar. What was Job’s reply? 

9. Who was Elihu? What stand did he 
take on the question? 

10. How did God humble Job? How was 
Job rewarded when he became humble, 
and submitted himself to God, and prayed 
for his’ troublesome friends? 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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Put your 
Model T Ford 
in shape for 
thousands of miles 
of additional service 


MORE than eight million Model T Fords are still in 
active service and many of them can be put in shape for 
two, three and five more years of service—and even 
longer—at very small cost. 

The following list gives the approximate labor charges 
for re-conditioning the Model T Ford— 


Engine 


Tune motor (including replacement of commutator case, 


brush and vibrator points if commey? - - - §$ 1.00 
Grind valves and clean oes - - - - - - 3.75 
Overhaul carburetor - = - - - = - 1.50 
Reline detachable car transmission senile - - - 1.50 
Install new pistons or connecting rods - = - - 6.00 
Tighten all main bearings- - - - - 6.00 


Overhaul motor and transmission - -— - $20. 00 to 25.00 


Rear System 


Replace rear axle assembly - - - - - - - 2.50 
Install universal joint - - - - - - - - 3.00 
Reline brake shoes we a) . - = - 1.50 
Tighten rear radius rod - - a ee -60 
Replace rear axle chalk, drive shaft pinion, or drive 

gear - . - - . . - 5.00 
Overhaul complete rear os Ts - «| « £5.75 to 7.00 
Rebush spring and perches ea a - LJ 
Oil and graphite springs - - - - - - - 3.00 

vant Spatews 
Overhaul front axle - - $4.00 to 5.00 
Rebush spindle bodies and arms (both died - 2.50 
Replace or straighten spindle connecting rod - -75 
Tighten radius rod or steering ball cap - - - . .60 
Tighten all sockets and joints of frontend - - = - 1.50 
Replace front spring tie bolt or new leaf eae 2.50 
Straighten front axle - - 5 = = = - - 1.50 
Chassis 

Tighten all nuts and bolts - - - - - = = 3.00 
Replace rear fender - ea mth inte, We Mae? af cats ae 1.75 
Overhaul steering gear - - - - - - - 3.50 
Repair muffler a ee - on, Pas a 1.00 
Overhaul radiator-  - - - - - - - 7.50 
Line up front wheels - - - - -+- += = = 50 
Repaint Coupe - - - . . - - . - 25.00 
Repaint Sedan eke, “a \a-* es - - - - 25.00 
Repaint Touring Car - - - - - 20.00 
Reupholster Runabout > ue) cece ee cae we we 8.00 
Reupholster Touring Car - - - - = = = 15.00 
Repair seat cushion - - een Clim ue 2.50 
Replace top deck (Coupe or Sete) . - - - 4.00 
Overhaul starting motor - - = - ae eee 3.00 
Overhaul generator ie ive Se el ce ie 2.60 


These prices are approximate and are for labor only, 
because the number of necessary parts needed depends 
on the condition of each car. The charge for these parts 
is low, however, because of the established Ford low- 
price policy. 

So that you may get the greatest use from your Model 
T Ford over the longest period of time, we suggest that 
you take the car to the nearest Ford dealer and have him 
estimate on the cost of putting it in good shape. A very 
small expenditure may be the means of giving you thou- 
sands of miles of additional service. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR| 
ONDAY, 
of June. 


June 4.—This is the month 


The month of brides and roses 
When pleasant sights salute the eyes 

And pleasant scents 
the noses. 

Tuesday, June 5. 
—If you want help 
with your wedding 
refreshments and 
plans send a stamped 
self addressed envel- 
ope to Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer. 

Wednesday, June 6--If you have a 
friend being married this month why not 
make an old fashioned potpourri for her? 
It is made of dried rose petals and spice 
put in a pretty jar with a tight lid. Be 
sure to have a few of the petals from 
the bridal bouquet. 

Thursday, June 7.—Where very simple, 
out-of-hand refreshments must be served 
an ice cream sandwich is delicious. A 
thin slice of ice cream is put between 
two thin slices of cake. Devils food and 
vanilla ice cream, or sponge cake and 
strawberry cream make good combina- 
tions. If it can be served with plate and 
fork, pour a hot fudge sauce over it. 

Friday, June 8—Be sure to have some- 
one get a picture of the bride and groom 
as they come down the step. 





Saturday, June 9.—Thank goodness, 
pranks and crude jokes on the _ bridal 
couple went out of fashion with the comic 
valentine. ’Twas a pretty cheap form of 
wit, wasn’t it? 

Sunday, June 10.— 

ROSE PERFUME 

A rose in a gown of yellow, 

A rose in a robe of white, 
In a vestment softly mellow, 

In a garment satin light; 
A rose in a drape of orchid, 

Or dark as a cavern’s gloom; 
But the whole world knows 
And worships a rose, 

Because of its rose perfume. 


A rose in a wrap of amber, 
A rose in a crimson shawl, 
A rose in a cream-dyed raiment, 
Or gold as an elm in fall, 
A rose like a torch for beauty, 
A rose like a dream abloom; 
But the whole world grows, 
To worship a rose, 
Because of its rose perfume. 


—L. Mitchell Thornton. 
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| THE JUNE WEDDING | 


J 





OVE songs and strains of wedding 

marches are in the air. Dream homes 
are coming true, for June is the month 
of weddings. 

There are three kinds of weddings; the 
church, the house and the outdoor. The 
first is beautiful where there are many 
friends, the home is best where there is 
reason for the wedding being simple or 
semi-private, but the--wedding out under 
the trees is lovely for every bride who 





has trees and lawn and flowers. Could 
anything be lovelier than to be married 
under a tree. 

“Lifting its emerald branches to the 
skies in silent adoration? Yes ’tis a 
goodly and a gladsome thing.” 

For the outdoor wedding choose the love- 
liest’ spot and make a green background 
unless there be a beautiful one already. 
Friends will make ropes of flowers and 
greenery to outline the bridal pathway 
from the door to the leafy altar. 

A bench should be provided for the 
bride and groom to kneel on but no pul- 
pit is required for the preacher nor are 
seats needed for any guests except per- 
haps a few for elderly people. 

As soon as the ceremony is over the 
minister greets the newly married pair, 
then the relatives of bride and groom 
and then the friends go forward to of- 
fer felicitations and good wishes. 

How substantial the refreshments 
should be depends on circumstances. If 
the hour is mid-morning one wants only 
some punch made of tea, fruit juices, 
lemon and sprigs of mint. If the wed- 
ding is about twelve, for some reason 
called “high noon,” then chicken salad, 
lettuce sandwiches and iced tea are accep- 
table. You may like jellied ham, hot 
buttered rolls, fruit juice and pineapple 
ice better. 

If it’s an afternoon wedding, then you 
will want strawberry ice cream and a 
delicious cake, with punch served in the 
offing and dainty maidens to deliver it. 

On a table on the porch or near it on 
the lawn will be the cake which the bride 
will cut with a knife with a great white 
bow on it. The one who gets the piece 
with the ring in it will wed soon, but the 
one getting the thimble or button will not 
wed at all. He or she who gets the dime 
will be rich. 


| WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES | 








HOUSANDS of men and 

will be celebrating the anniversary of 
the day on which they set sail on the sea 
of matrimony. 


women 


The anniversaries are :— 


Ist year—Paper 15th year—Crystal 
2nd year—Calico 20th year—China 
3rd year—Muslin 25th year—Silver 
4th year—Silk 30th year—Pearl 
5th year—Wood 35th year—Coral 
6th year—Iron 40th year—Ruby 
7th year—Copper 45th year—Sapphire 
8th year—Bronze 50th year—Gold 
9th year—Pottery 55th year—Emerald 
10th year—Tin 75th year—Diamond 





OUR BABIES | 
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RUIT juices should be given to ba- 

bies. This is what The Progressive 
Farmer book “Our Babies” has to say 
about them on page twenty-three. 

All babies, over one month of age, in 
order to grow and keep healthy, must 
have as part of their food, in addition to 
their nursing, the juice of oranges or to- 
matoes every day. 

Fruits have nourishing things called 
“vitamines” which means life-giving. The 
fruits rich in vitamines are oranges and 
tomatoes. Their early use will help keep 
the baby well, as orange and tomato juice 
are rich in vitamine “C” which prevents 
scurvy. 

Orange juice, like milk, is a very im- 
portant baby food. 

The tomato juice, even though it has 
been canned, may be used, as it keeps 
most of its good qualities. 

Sweet oranges, to which no sugar has 
been added, should be used. 

After the baby is about a month old. 


1 teaspoon of strained orange or 2 tea- 
spoons of tomato juice should be given 
each day from a clean teaspoon, nursing 
bottle or cup. The amount of juice is in- 
creased by one teaspoon of orange juice 
or two teaspoons of tomato juice each 
week, until by the end of the third 
month, the baby is getting, each day, 
about 8 teaspoons of orange or 16 tea- 
spoons of tomato juice, to which water 
may be added if necessary. 

Orange juice helps to build up a sound, 
healthy bone and muscle structure and 
helps to give the baby the right start. 


| DO'S AND DON'TS OF DRESS | 


Summer Dresses for Stout Women 


HE woman with a medium stout fig- 
ure needs to give special attention to 
the lines of the light-colored dresses she 
is planning for summer wear. Light 











—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 
A GOOD SUMMER DRESS FOR 
THE MEDIUM STOUT 
WOMAN 


colors more than dark ones tend to make 
persons Igok larger than they really are. 
Judicious designing of each dress, how- 
ever, will overcome this difficulty to a 
large extent. 

Up and down lines which may be 
formed in a number of ways help to re- 
duce the apparent width of the figure. 
Dresses should be made moderately loose, 
for tightness emphasizes the curves and 
makes one appear larger. Set-in sleeves, 
somewhat loose, and of full length, look 
well and are comfortable. Little or no 
trimming should be used because it will 
give a broadening effect if attention is 
directed to the arms. If trimming is used, 
let it follow the length of the arm. The 
belt should never be placed so as to make 
the upper portion of the dress the same 
length as the part from the hips to the 
hem, and it should always be made of the 
same material as the dress so that the 
line will not be conspicuous. Narrow 
belts are better than extremely wide ones. 

These points are applied to the cool 
summer dress illustrated. It was de- 
signed by specialists of the Bureau of 
Home Economics for a tall. medium stout 
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woman. 


The material is printed green 
and white voile, trimmed with plain green 


voile. Long lines are given by the col- 
lar, which forms the two revers, bound 
in plain green. It is extended into two 
jabots falling to the bottom of the skirt. 
The binding and center panel of plain 
green also form lines which give apparent 
height to the figure. The sleeves have a 
long opening outlined in green and the 
plain green cuffs are tied at the wrists. 
The belt is in front only, giving long 
rather than broad lines to the back. Pin 
tucks take up the extra fullness needed 
for looseness on each shoulder and in the 
center of the back at the collar. The 
length of this skirt is appropriate to the 
size and the build of the wearer and the 
design of the garment. A green horse- 
hair hat adds the needed finish to the cos- 
tume. 


| WHEN TO WED 


ARRY when the year is new, 
Always loving, kind and true; 
When February birds do mate, 

You may wed, nor dread your fate; 
If you wed when March winds blow, 
Joy and sorrow both you'll know. 
Marry in April when you can, 
Joy for maiden and for man. 
Marry in the month of May, 

You will surely rue the day. 
Marry when June roses blow, 
Over land and sea you'll go. 

They who in July do wed, 

Must labor always for their bread. 
Whoever wed in August be 
Many changes are sure to see. 
Marry in September’s shine, 
Your living will be rich and fine. 
If in October you do marry, 
Love will come, but riches tarry. 
Tf you wed in bleak November, 
Only joy will come, remember. 
When December’s snows fall fast, 
Marry and true love will last. 


—Mollie May. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
sexes ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 














Our ‘Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the summer. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 


Progressive Farmer. 
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HE breath of June is in the air, 

With scents of roses everywhere; 

And in the skies there’s more of blue, 
And nature’s smiling now on you. 
The air is fresh, there’s balmy breeze, 
And leaves are full upon the trees. 
So lovely is this month, ’tis said, 
That brides prefer this month to wed, 
And now I’ve guessed the reason why— 
There’s stacks and stacks of roses nigh, 
And with flowers they can covered be, 
And wont to view life cheerfully. 
If one and all keep sweet as flowers, 
Then naught would come but happy hours— 
And love and flowers go hand in hand 
To bless the people of our land. 


—Albert E. Vassar. 
| NEW WAYS TO MAKE MONEY | 


Catering for Weddings 


A bes J. P. Jamison of Alabama says, 
“Catering for weddings is the most 








fascinating work I’ve ever done—and’ 


very profitable too.” 


Mrs. Jamison cleared $248 last year 
from her business of catering for wed- 
dings. She passes on two of her favor- 
ite recipes. 

Mocha Frosting.—One-third cup butter, 1% 
cups confectioner’s sugar, 1 tablespoon break- 
fast cocoa or 1 tablespoon strong boiled of 
filtered coffee, % cup almonds. 

Wash butter and pat until no water flies 
Work until creamy and add sugar gradually 
while beating constantly. As mixture thick- 
ens, add coffee or cocoa a little at a time, 
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throughout the entire 
beating of a creamy consistency. Spread on 
cake and sprinkle with almonds, blanched, 
chopped and baked in a slow oven until deli- 
cately browned. 

Chicken Salad.—Cut cold boiled chicken in 
y,-inch cubes. To 2 cups add 1% cups celery 
cut in small pieces and moisten with mayon- 
naise dressing. If no celery is available, ap- 
ples diced and moistened in lemon juice or 
French dressing can be substituted. Garnish 
with thin slices of pickles and celery. 


keeping the mixture 
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| HOSTESS AND GUEST | 
A Rainbow Shower 


NE of the most attractive showers 

which I’ve had the privilege of at- 
tending for a long while was a rainbow 
shower. 








The invitations were half circles and at 
the top a rainbow was painted in water 
colors. Each line of the invitation was 
written in a different colored ink. 

The room was decorated with blue, 
gold, yellow and red crepe paper cut in 
long strips and pasted together to form 
rainbows about the walls. All lights were 
decorated with shades made of various 
colors of crepe paper. One huge rain- 
bow, made on a wire frame, extended the 
full length of the room and came to an 
end slightly inside an adjoining room. 
At the end of the rainbow a large pot 
was filled with the gifts. 

After the guests arrived the hostess 
lined us up in a semi-circle and re- 
quested us each to relate some experi- 
ence that had come to us in a shower. 


Next she gave each a needle and thread. 
“Around the room are hidden large col- 
ored beads,” she told us, “and you must 
find three of each of the rainbow colors, 
beginning with red, and not picking up 
any bead until you are ready for that 
color. Whoever strings hers in their 
right order first will get the prize. Ready! 
Go!” The lucky winner received a col- 
ored string of beads. The rainbow col- 
ors are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet. 

Then we were given little booklets, 
which our hostess had made, decorated 
with pots of gold tied with rainbow rib- 
bons and inside the booklet was this 
rhyme from which words containing 
“rain” were missing. A box of rainbow- 
colored candy was the prize for the win- 
ner of this contest. 

PRINCESS RAINBOW’S QUEST 
When the lovely Princess (Rainbow) 
Heard the (rainbow) legend olden, 

She cried out, “I want the golden 
Pot that waits beneath the (rainbow). 


Though outside her father’s wigwam, 
Fashioned from the skins of (reindeer) 
It was (raining) down in torrents; 
Forth the stubborn princess ventured. 
“I will find the land of (rainbows) 
Though a hundred solemn (rain crows) 
Croak at me a dismal warning!” 

Said she to the skies of morning. 
While the (raindrops) pelted downward, 
And a (rainbow) spanned the heavens. 
All alone she climbed Mount (Rainier) 
Crossed the (terrain) of the great hills. 
Here the (rainy) season ended 

And the sun shone forth in splendor! 
Back to eastward shone the (rainbow) 
O’er the homeland of the princess, 
Forcing her to turn her footsteps 
Back, as all had done before her 

Who sought the gold that was in legend 
Hidden underneath the (rainbow). 


The refreshments were rainbow gela- 
tine and cake with rainbow-colored icing. 
Also fruit punch was served. 

Rainbow gelatine is made by a layer 


each of cherry, orange, lemon and grape 


gelatine. 


| VARIOUS COLD DRINKS 








HEN an 
prepare a 


unexpected caller ar- 


rives, refreshing and 


unique beverage by combining fruit juices | 


with water, sugar and ice. Cherry, apri- 
cot, plum and grape-ade are all delicious. 
Just use the fresh fruits as they come. 
There is no elaborate preparation—just 
drain off the juices from crushed or cook- 
ed fruits. If you have a lemon in the 
house it is good added to any juices. Oc- 
casionally combine various juices. These 
juices are also good to give to Daddy 
and the hired men when they come to the 
well for a drink. Someone will surely 
say, “It went right to the spot.” 

Try to can a few quarts of extra 
juices for later use. They are handy to 
have in sickness, being especially appre- 
ciated in fever cases. Often when water 
produces nausea, diluted fruit juice can 
be drunk without harm. Grape juice is 
especially healthful and nourishing. 

It is often difficult to get sugar to dis- 
solve in juices so it is best to make a 
syrup by boiling 1% cups of sugar with 
Y% cup of water until it spins a thread. 
Add this to ades in place of sugar. 

To make a splendid cherry ade, use 2 
cups cherry juice, 1 cup orange juice, 2 
cups sugar syrup, cracked ice. Serve with 
a spray of mint and a large perfect 
cherry in top of each glass. 


Fruit Punch.—One cup pineapple, 1 quart 
water, 1 quart strawberries, 6 oranges, 4 lem- 
ons. Mix all together and boil 5 minutes. 
Cool. Add water and cracked ice. 


MABEL FERN MITCHELL. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











332—Charmingly Simple. — The 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 


pattern 


and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 3% yards of 3-inch ribbon. 


3241—One-piece Apron.—The pattern comes 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 1% yards 


ee 
See 











of 40-inch material with 4% yard of 
27-inch contrasting. 


3341—Slender Daytime Model],—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 4% yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 
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Have all utensils laid out and conveniently at hand before you start. 
With the Certo ‘‘short-boil’’ method you have no time for doing this 
after you have started your jam or jelly making 


The A. B. C. 


of successful 


Jam and Jelly making 


The modern “‘short-boil’’ method saves time 


and labor—makes better Jams AND JELLIES 


A What is it that makes a jelly jell—or 

* fail to jell? Inorder to get aperfectjam 
or jelly texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar, and 
that natural jellifying substance which Na- 
ture herself makes and stores in fruits in 
varying amounts. The common deficiency 
of this jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly making 
failures in the past. Some fruits are com- 
paratively rich in it; others contain very 
little. Very few fruits have enough of it to 
jellify all the juice they contain, and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 

Certo is this natural jellifying substance, 
which we have extracted from fruit, refined, 
concentrated, and bottled so that you may 
use it with any fruit to makefit jell perfectly 
every time. And you can use these fruits 
when they are fully ripe, and their flavor 
and color at their very best. 


B In order to get a perfect jam or jelly tex- 

° ture every time you must have just the 
correct amount of this jellifying substance 
(Certo). So that you may know exactly 
how much Certo various fruits require, we 
have worked out in our testing kitchens ac- 
curate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of Certo. 


C One or two minutes’ boiling is enough 

* with Certo. This short-boil saves the 
juice which used to boil away, so that you get 
half again more jam or jelly from your fruit. 


It also saves the natural color and delicious 
flavor of the fruit. One of the worst things 
about the old-fashioned, long-boiling meth- 
od is that it darkens the color of the fruit 
while much of its delightful fresh flavor 
drifts away in steam. 


D Always paraffin your jams and jellies 

* while they are hot! As soon as each 
batch is poured, cover immediately with a 
thin coating of hot parafin wax. This pro- 
tects it at once from the ferment germs al- 
ways present in the air dust. After jam or 
jelly is cold, add a heavier coating of hot 
paraffin wax, rolling each glass to make a 
perfect seal. The handiest way to prepare 
the paraffin for use is to keep it in a small 
pitcher or enameled-ware teapot standing 
in very hot water on the stove. 


Follow the Certo recipes exactly! One 
cup of sugar too much or too little will 
make your jam or jelly too hard or too soft. 
Time the boil as stated in recipe—and be 
sure to start timing only when a full tum- 
bling boil is reached while stirring. 
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MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Miss 
Farmer's School of Cookery, and Cooking Editor 
of Woman’s Home Companion, says of Certo: 


“I strongly advise all housewives to make all 
their jams and jellies with Certo because:— 


It’s easier— 7 akes only one minute's boiling. 
Tastes better—No flavor boiled away. 
Better color— Not darkened by long boiling. 
No worry—WNever fails to set. 


It's economical — Fifty per cent more from given 
amount of fruit and no waste from failures.** 


FREE: Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and booklet beautifully illustrated ia 
color showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you want trial 
half-bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps or coin). 





marmalades. 








Certo Corporation, 271 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and 
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© Check here and send 10c if you want trial half-bottle of Certo. 
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BUNCOMBE BOY MAKES OUT- 
STANDING CLUB RECORD 


ILLIAM Baldwin, a fifteen-year- 
old club boy of Buncombe County, 
because of his outstanding work as a 
club member, has been selected to repre- 








sent North Caro- 
lina club boys at 
the National 4-H 
Camp in Washing- 
ton, D. C,,_ this 


month. 
When the first Jer- 


sey calf club was 
organized in Bun- 
combe County in 





1922, William was 
one of the first to 
join and from that 
time on his interest in club work has 
grown; and so has his dairy interest. 
Starting with a six-months-old Jersey 
calf five years ago which cost him 
$80, he has today eight registered Jerseys 
valued at $1,700. 


The original calf, St. Maw’s Jewel Lady 
(which is now a mature cow), produced 6,204 
pounds of milk last year. Another one of 
his cows, Garland’s Virginia Princess, pro- 
duced 7,505 pounds of milk. St. Maw’s Golden 
Ollie produced 6,510 pounds of milk. Raleigh’s 
Golden Lady produced 7,068 pounds of milk. 
St. Maw’s Golden Girl produced 5,078 pounds 
of milk. Five of his cows produced 32,365 
pounds of milk in one year, or an average of 
5,361 pounds of milk per cow. Last year his 
herd produced $1,391.69 worth of milk at a 
cost of $744.39, which gave him a profit of 
$647.30. 


He Has Won Many Prizes 


N ALL William has won nine first 

prizes and five second prizes during 
his five years as a calf club member. 
Some of his winnings by years are as fol- 
lows :— 

1923—Second prize on dairy calf, third prize 
on record book, and third prize on the judg- 
ing team at the county fair. Second prize 
on his calf at the State Fair. 


1924—Second prize on his calf and second 
prize on record book at the Western North 
Carolina Fair. First prize on his calf at the 
State Fair. 


WILLIAM BALDWIN 


1925—Second prize on dairy calf, first prize 
on record book, and first prize on care of 
calf, at the Western North Carolina Fair. 


1926—First prize dairy calf all classes, first 
prize for best care of calf, first prize in the 
one-year-old class, and first prize on record 
book. 

1927—First prize on best calf, first on best 
care of calf, third prize in the year and a half 
old class, and second prize on record book. 

In addition to his dairy calf work he 
assumes a large part of the responsibility 
of running his father’s dairy. They have 
a modern plant for producing a special 
grade of milk, receiving a premium for 
their milk. William is also a poultry and 
a pig club member. 


A Leader in His Club 
URING his five years in 4-H club 


work he has held every office in his 
club. He has exhibited and taken part 
in county and state fairs for five years. 
He has represented his club for two 
‘ears on demonstration teams at the State 
Fair and has taken part in judging con- 
tests for four vears. He has been ac- 
tive in his local club, making personal 
visits to boys and girls who were not 
club members, telling them about club 
work and what it could do for them. In 
this way he has built the membership of 
his club and kept the interest in club 
work at a high pitch. He represented 
his club at the State Short Course in 
Raleigh last year. 


William’s record is all the more re- 
markable because of the fact that he has 
accomplished what he has under difficul- 
ties. He has always*followed as best he 
could the instructions of the club agents 


supervising his work. A club member 
has never been more loyal to his leader 
than William has. 

The Biltmore-Oteen Bank at Biltmore, 
N. C., loaned him the money to buy his 
first calf, thereby making it possible for 
him to begin his work as a calf club mem- 
and to start the work which has devel- 
oped into a dairy with a $1,391.69 yearly 
production in five years’ time; and a club 
member who is destined to be one of 
North Carolina’s leading dairymen and 
breeders of purebred Jersey cattle. 

L. R. HARRILL. 


| SENSATIONAL FARMING BY | 
| SOUTH CAROLINA CLUB BOYS! 


HOSE South Carolina 4-H club 

boys can certainly farm! While they 
are not eligible to the Master Farmer 
campaign now in progress in that state, 
there are surely some Master-Farmers- 
in-the-making among the clubsters whose 
records last year are given below. These 
records are reported by Dan Lewis, the 
assistant state boys’ club agent, as fol- 
lows :— 








I 

Made 431 Bales on 500 Acres; 265 
Bales on 207 Acres.— Four hundred 
and fifty-six 4-H cotton club boys who 
turned in completed records of demon- 
strations last year grew 431 500-pound 
bales on 500 acres, or an average of 431 
pounds of lint per acre. An average of 
1,116 pounds of seed cotton per acre was 


A PROJECT TO BE 
PROUD OF 


Increased yields of! 


barley and corn follow 
ing lespedeza and vetch 
call for more hogs and 


poultry to grow and fat- 
ten on a balanced ration 
built around home-grown 
grain and pasture. This 
sow and her pigs belong 
to Charles Outen, Union 
County, N. C 


grown by these youngsters and they pro- 
duced their cotton at a_ profit of 
$34,364.86. 

Of these 456 boys, 185 grew 265 500- 
pound bales (with a remainder of 78 
pounds of lint) on 20734 acres. Their 
average yield of lint per acre was 63834 
pounds or slightly more than 1% bales 
as against an average state yield of 152 
pounds for 1921-25. 

Two members, Walter Moorehead and 
Earle Taylor, of Anderson County, grew 
3,713 and 3,887 pounds of lint respectively 
on 5 acres each. Their average acre pro- 
duction of lint was 74234 and 777% 
pounds respectively. 

It is needless to say that the 185 boys 
made profits on their demonstrations, 
while the 456 with completed records 
made an average profit of $75.36 per boy, 
and $68.72 an acre on 500 acres. 


II 

Profit of $9,000 on 449 Acres of Corn. 
—Four hundred and forty-nine corn club- 
sters grew 18,486 bushels of corn last 
year on their acre demonstrations at a 
profit of more than $9,000. Their aver- 
age yield was slightly more than 41 
bushels per acre. 


Eleven of these young farmers repre- 


senting 4 counties produced 100 or more 
bushels of corn per acre. Their names 
and counties follow :— 

Dillon County.—Lewis Brigman, Moses Love, 
and Cyrus Rogers. 

Marion County.—D. J. Atkinson, Jr. 
Marlboro County.—Henry Jacobs. 
Gramling, Jr., 
Clinton 


Orangeburg County.—C. L. 

Dan Shuler, O’Bryan 
Shuler. 

York County.—Wyly Campbell and Charles 
D. Smith. 

Dan O'Bryan, and Clinton Shuler are 
brothers, and sons of J. Fred Shuler of 
Orangeburg County. Mr. Shuler, the 
father, is a local volunteer 4-H club 
leader and gives much of his time to the 
development of club work in his com- 
munity and county. For the past several 


Shuler, and 


years he has rendered valuable service 
in assisting the county agent in conduct- 
ing the 4-H camp. 




























III 

Business Lessons From Pig-feeding 
Test—Frank and Curtis Shelly, 4-H 
club boys in Marion County and broth- 
ers, made a 60-day feed test with twelve 
pigs each. One used a recommended com- 
mercial feed as a supplement and secured 
a gain of 1.03 pounds per day per pig at 
a cost of $10.80 per hundred pounds gain. 
The other boy used a supplement consist- 
ing of fish meal, shorts and cornmeal. A 
mineral mixture was also provided. This 
boy’s pigs gained 1.67 pounds per pig 
per day at a cost of $7.10 per hundred 
pounds gain. A difference in the value 
of the gain of the two lots of pigs for the 
60-day period was $67.58. The test was 
observed very closely by a number of 
farmers living in the Gapway community 
where it was conducted. 


IV 


Cotton Profits Boost Club Member- 
ship—“Our cotton club work last 
year,” says S. M. Byars, county agent 
of Anderson County, “showed a net profit 
of a little more than $18,000 with an av- 
erage profit of $80 per boy. This is a 
stimulant for boys to take up this particu- 
lar line of work. Without any special 
effort on my part there has been an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent in the enroll- 


The Progressive Fariner 


ment and a demand for club work in other 
communities where we have not been do- 
ing club work before. Excellent coijp- 
eration is being shown by the teachers, 
In 14 communities our 4-H club work 
has been recognized with more than 3) 
members.” 





PENINSULA 4-H CLUBS SECURE 
CAMP SITE | 


t 





' — af 
IVE acres of land bordering on the 
James River, with a splendid bath- 

ing ‘beach, has been purchased as a per- 

manent site for the 4-H club camp for 
fifteen Virginia counties just above 

Jamestown Island, one of the historic 

spots of America. County agents and 

club members have raised . money for 
buildings to accommodate about 200 boys 
and girls at the annual short course, 

June 18-23. 





WHAT “YOUNG TAR HEEL | 
| FARMERS” ARE DOING __| 


OW North Carolina vocational 
students in their club work are con- 
tributing to agricultural progress and 
community improvement is strikingly il- 
lustrated in the following brief reports. 
These are letters from secretaries of 
“Young Tar Heel Farmer” organizations 
reporting things actually accomplished in 
nine counties:— 
Acme-Delco, Columbus County.—The club is 
cooperating in buying fish meal and lime. A 


truck load of hogs was sold codperatively. 
—Walter Jernigan, Secretary. 

Bethesda, Durham County.—A number of 
native shrubs used in planting the school 
grounds.—Gordon O’Briant. 

Cary, Wake County.—Grading, packing, and 
shipping eggs to Northern markets for poul- 
trymen in the community. The chapter re- 
ceives 5 per cent of the returns from eggs 
sold. 





Columbia, Tyrrell County.—Bought nine 
purebred pigs codperatively. Have improv- 
ed school grounds.—Raymond Leory. 

Conway, Northampton County. — Planted 
the school grounds and assisted with the 
evening class. The club will have an exhibit 
at commencement.—Francis Wheeler. 

Cool Springs, Rutherford County.—<Assisted 
the teacher in putting on evening and short 
unit classes. Conducting fertilizer and va- 
riety tests with corn and cotton.—Burless 
Blair. 

Franklinton, Franklin County.—A commun- 
ity hatchery at the school, evening classes 
for farmers, thrift club, father-son banquet 
aré some of the projects our club has pro- 
moted. The fathers seemed much impressed 
during the banquet at the ability of their 
sons to speak on the subjects in which they 
are so interested.—Elbert Allen. 

Gold Sand, Franklin County.—More than 
$100 was made on the play given at Gold 
Sand, Bunn, and Middleburg. The money 
was used for planting the school grounds.— 
Thomas Perdue. 

Piney Creek, Alleghany County.—Our chap- 
ter has improved the school grounds by build- 
ing walks, fences, and a lawn, and planting 
40 maples.—Dale Fowler. 

Virginia-Carolina, Ashe County.—The chap- 
ter is operating the Virginia-Carolina Hatch- 
ery. Assisted in blood-testing the flocks of 
the community.—Brice Gambell. 


[WILLIE WILLIS 
| By R. QUILLEN——Copsright. 1928, by | 








Publishers Syndicate | 
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“If I was makin’ a world, I bet I'd 
make ice cream an’ peanuts good for yo 
instead of spinach an’ cod liver oil.” 

“Pug’s a lucky kid. He stepped on 4 
piece of glass an’ now he can’t wear shoes 
even on Sunday.” 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 

_ in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 























Safe and Sure 

Quick Action — No Losses 
inexpensive 

Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 

Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 








is : I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 me If not entirely sat- 
{efied, your money back. Write at once to B. Marshall, Pres., 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 401, Milwaukee, Wis. 





50 New Features. Years abead of old style 
engines. Run on Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 
tillate or Gas. MORE Power—LESS Cost. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
235A Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
235A_ Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values, SEND COUPON TODAYi 
Peesgeueaananea 


1 W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. 2212.25: g 


J Pleese tell me how | can make more money + 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 





Five Health Jobs for June 


“Then let one and all be content with our lot, 
For June is here this morning and the sun 
is shining hot.” 


N JUNE come the longest days and 
shortest nights of the year and prob- 
ably more sunlight than in any other 
month. 


Since sunlight is a powerful 
destroyer of germs, 
this is a good time 
to clean up all places 
where germs = and 
germ carriers breed, 
whether indoors or 
out, and then let 
floods of sunlight 
come streaming in to 
help us do a _ thor- 
ough germ -killing 
job. 

Having done our best to destroy the 
dangerous germ crop, let us next shut out 
from our homes the deadly germ car- 
riers, especially flies and mosquitoes, for 
both classes of these insects, in addition 
to including deadly germ carriers, are 
bothersome pests about the house. Fol- 
lowing are five other timely sugges- 
tions :— 


DR. REGISTER 


1. Screen Up.—Usually in June, the 
house fly reaches the maximum as to 
quantity. Look well to the screens. See 
that they are 100 per cent effective in 
keeping flies out of the house. The screen 
should cover the entire window. The 
sliding screen that you put in after rais- 
ing the window and that you have to take 
out every time the window is lowered is 
not 25 per cent perfect. In fact, this ar- 
rangement will let quantities of flies into 
the house, and some of these may be 
germ-laden. You cannot tell by just look- 
ing at a fly whether he is a germ-laden 


murderer or just a pest that destroys our | 


rest and comfort. Keep them all out. 
Have plenty of fly swatters handy, ene or 
two in every room. When a fly slips in, 
be ready to kill him at once, before he 
can do any damage. 


2. Screen Up.—If you have neglected 
to screen your house, do it now, using fine 
galvanized wire, 16 meshes to the inci. 
If you cannot buy wire screening, buy 
mosquito netting and tack it over the win- 
dow frame on the outside. By doing it 
this way, you can raise and lower the 
window at will, without disturbing your 
screens. 


3. Screen Up.—If your home is near 
stables, vou should have your porch 
screened by all means. There is nothing, 
to my way of thinking, more enjoyable 
than sitting in a porch that is screened; 
no flies! no mosquitoes! no bugs! no 
dogs! no snakes! in fact, nothing allowed 
to enter except by invitation. Talk about 
real enjoyment, nothing can be finer than 
living in a screened porch during the 
month of June and other summer months. 


4. Screen Up!— You can invest in 
fly paper, fly traps and fly poison; all 
help to reduce the number of flies, but 
you will make little headway against this 
tickling, crawling, bothersome and deadly 
pest, unless you do two things: break up 
the breeding places and screen. Clean out 
the stables and lot every 10 days during 
fly season, scattering the manure out in 
the fields or putting it in a pen where 
flies cannot get to it and see that there 
is no place where flies can breed unmo- 
lested. This plan reduces the number of 
flies. Then, 100 per cent screens keep 
them out of food and drink and especially 
away from the baby. 

We now come to the fifth thing to do 
in June for more comfort and better 
health: it is this :— 


5. Screen Up! 
Pee 


ALTHOUGH their core is actually 
made of graphite, lead pencils are 
so called because metallic lead was used 
in them as late as the 19th century. 
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Add to the joy 
of the open road— 
this pleasure-giving 
refreshment. 


Between Smokes and 


After Every Meal 
FY 
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ILLIONS of men and women are 
chewing Feen-a-mint today. For 
years of actual clinical observation have 
proved its mildness—its remarkable efficiency 
— and its absolute lack of unpleasant after 
effects. When you need a laxative simply chew 
one of these cool mint flavored tablets until 
the flavor is gone. Its gentle effective action 
will banish body poisons and leave you thor- 
oughly refreshed and invigorated. 


Feen-a-mint’s amazing success in combat- 
ing constipation has given rise to a whole new 
school of laxatives. Always remember that 
every chewing gum laxative is not Feen-a-mint 
—so be sure to ask for it by name. At all 
good druggists. 





Write for a free copy of “The 
Mysterious 35 Feet or 85% of 
America,” an authoritative new 
treatise on constipation. Health 
Products Corporation, Dept. 26, 
Newark, N. J. 
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GLAZED 
TILE 


SILOS 


Fire Proof 
Frost Proof 
Permanent 








Farm Drain Tile 
Sewer Pipe, Etc. 


Pomona Terra Cotta Co. 


Box S POMONA, N. C. 

















S.C. W. LEGHORNS 


Production 


Type Beauty 

















Special Low Prices on 
Fine Young Pullets 


These pullets are from our own flock of 
Exhibition type, Heavy Laying, Single 
Comb White Leghorns with enviable 
records. They are sure to develop into 
real money makers. Mail the coupon 
for catalog and prices. 


The South’s Largest Poultry Farm 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO. 
Box 10-B ENSLEY, ALA. 
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Just Mail This Coupon 
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Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 
Box 10-B, Ensley, Ala. 


Gentlemen: Please send me_ your cata- 
log and prices on purebred S. C. White 
Leghorns. 


AMAR: . capi tdhe chs kad aan er este seeess cannes 


Address 


== = 

















PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


Perkshires are one of the oldest as well as one of 


the most progressive breed of hogs. They are pro 
Mfie, good feeders and produce the finest quality 
meat. bred Gilts and Service Boars for sale. Show 
a Berkshire litter at your County Fair this fall. 
PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. T. G. Ragsdale, Manager. 
THE MEAT AND 


RED POLL CA MILK BREED 


Bulls ont pettens for sale.- Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
Advance. North Carolina. 





CO., Route |. 











The Progressive Farmer 


Farm News, Views, and Comments 





| NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
| NEWS 


Se | 





| 
Balai the place of the old’ State 
Farmers’ Convention, the first Farm 
and Home Week will be held this sum- 
mer as a part of the summer activities 
of State College. 
The date is Jtly 24- 
27. The aim will be 
to combine all the 
best features of the 
old State Conven- 
tion with new ideas 
in short course in- 
struction. Special 
courses wil] be given 
in such subjects as 
poultry, dairying, the home garden, plan- 
ning and planting the home grounds, the 
well-dressed woman, children’s clothing, 
selection and preparation of foods, refin- 
ishing floors, fitting the room for comfort 
and beauty, so that those who come will 
be able to study these subjects for the 
four days. In addition there will be gen- 
eral lectures at the joint gatherings each 
morning, recreational features in the af- 
ternoon, and inspirational addresses at 
night. The short course for farm women 
will also be held during this period, and 
a large attendance is expected. 
II 
Can’t Grow Cotton Against Okla- 
homa.— Back from Oklahoma where 
he addressed the State Press Association, 
W. O. Saunders of Elizabeth City says 
North Carolina cannot grow cotton 
in competition with the Southwest. He 
says that one man with a tractor can tend 
up to 200 acres if he is a hard worker. 
One man with a four-mule team can tend 
100 acres, including the harvesting. Mr. 
Saunders says that the Oklahoma farmer 
can produce 10-cent cotton and make a 
profit at it. No fertilizer, no drainage, 
no ditches, rows a mile long, and the use 
of sleds for harvesting explains how, he 
writes. 
ill 


Short and Snappy.—Through the ac- 
tion of the County Council of Home 
Demonstration clubs, a camp for the farm 
women of Durham County will be held 
the third week in July. Checks to- 
taling $150,000 were mailed out in May 
by the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association. The distribu- 
tion was made on the basis of 16-cent 
middling grade and averaged around $10 
a bale. The Farmers’ Creamery of 
Louisburg began business May 16, when 
it opened its doors for the receipt of 
cream from farmers of Franklin and ad- 
joining counties: A special day for 
the study of small grain experiments now 
being conducted at the Piedmont Branch 
Station near Statesville will be held there 
Wednesday, June 6. Talks will be made 
by F. T. Mecham, R. Y. Winters, P. H. 
Kime, S. G. Lehman, W. G. Yeager and 
C. B. Williams. 





SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
| NEWS 





TINHE livestock development train to be 

operated over the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway in South Carolina, in coopera- 
tion with the Extension Service of Clem- 


son College will stop at 52 
points in 31 counties June 
18-July 17. There will be 
exhibits of various classes 


of livestock, including dairy 
cattle, hogs, sheep and poul- 

c try, and all modern equip- 
ment advised by the 





Extension Service 
specialists for these several classes of 
livestock. Specialists of the Extension 


Service will accompany the train and have 
charge of the 52 meetings. 


Jersey Cattle Sale, June 14.—In or- 
der to encourage dairying and purebred 
dairy cattle in the state, South Carolina 
Jersey breeders are making arrangements 
to have the auction sale of purebred Jer- 
seys at Greenville, S. C., on Thursday, 
June 14. This is the second sale that 
the Jersey breeders have had in recent 
years, and since the primary object is to 
promote, the breed, the 40 cows and heif- 
ers consigned are of the best’ breeding 





in the state and good individuals in every 
respect. The Greenville Chamber of 
Commerce is making elaborate dlans to 
entertain all visitors and there will be a 
banquet for them the night before the 
sale. 
Il 
More Than 700 in Cotton Contest. 
—Seven hundred and five farmers had 
entered the 5-Acre Cotton Contest May 
12, and others are expected by the clos- 
ing date, May 20. It appears likely that 
there will be an increase of 75 per cent 
over the enrollment for 1927. A notable 
fact is, that every contestant is using 
seed that will produce the superior qual- 
ity and length of staple recommended by 
the Extension Service because of the 
present demands of the cotton mills. 
IV 
Five-acre Corn Improvement Con- 
test—The name of the corn growing 
contest has been changed from the Hun- 
dred-Bushel Corn Club to the Five-Acre 
Corn Improvement Contest. Additional 
regulations regarding awards have been 
announced by S. L. Jeffords, extension 
agronomist, in charge. Mr. Jeffords says 
that any farmer who makes an acre av- 
erage of 50 to 74 bushels on 5 acres 
will receive a bronze certificate; 75 
to 99 bushels, a silver certificate; 100 or 
more bushels, a gold certificate. Many 
farmers are entering the race. 
Vv 
Sweet Potatoes in Demand. — Re- 
ports from the Carolina Cooperatives 
Consolidated (the sales agency for sweet 
potatoes in the Carolinas) say that the 
present demand outruns the supply and 
that there are now practically no pota- 
toes to meet the needs of the agency. T. 
B. Young, general manager of the Codp- 
eratives, is urging South Carolina farm- 
ers to give better attention to their po- 
tato -acreage, so as to secure a larger 
percentage of No. 1 potatoes, and then 
cure these carefully so as to secure top 
prices next season. 
VI 
Low Production Cost for Eggs—An 
average cost of 14% cents per dozen for 


eggs is shown in a report of the Clemson 
College poultry. plant, recently made 
by Prof. C. L. Morgan, chief of the 


poultry division. The average produc- 
tion per hen was 156 eggs and the aver- 
age profit per hen at the end of the year 
after deducting all expenses except labor 
and interest, was $3.11 per hen. Thirty- 
five hens laid 200 eggs or more during 
the year, the highest being 278. 


NEW COTTON ASSOCIATION 
| DIRECTORS 





Sn — 





ESSRS. W. A. Pierce of Halifax 

County, John T. Thorne of Pitt, J. 
W. Stephenson of Johnston, Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore of Wake, A. McEachern of Scot- 
land, and W. H. Liles of Anson were re- 
nominated by their district convention 
last week for another year of service as 
directors of the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Coéperative Association if ap- 
proved by the votes of the members. B. 
F. Shelton of Edgecombe, declining to 
serve longer, his district placed B. C. 
Mayo also of Edgecombe in nomination. 
Mr. Mayo is a large farmer, growing, we 
understand, 600 to 1,000 hales. In the 
fourth district Mr, E. A. Stevens de- 
clined to serve longer, and members are 
asked to choose between Master Farmer 
L. O. Moseley of Lenoir and A. T. Grif- 
fin, prominent farmer and business man 
of Wayne. In the seventh district the 
choice is between J. A. Turlington, of 


Sampson, the present director and W. 
H. Elliott, a large farmer of Craven. In 
the tenth district the two nominees are 


Master Farmer R. L. Shuford of Ca- 
tawba, present director, and J. A. Horne 
of Cleveland, a former director. All 
members should mail ballots promptly. 


| BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS | 








.70U are wrong. Mr. Coolidge’s veto 
of the curse of farm relief legisla- 
tion is the most honorable thing that 
has been done at the White House -in 


years.—J. H. Downing, Bladen County. 
N.C ; 

Thank you for writing such a well- 
timed “Message to Fathers.and Mothers” 
in the issue of May 12. I wish it might 
be printed as a folder for further dis- 
tribution—Mary Shannon Smith 
ville County, S. C. 

We subscribe to ten monthly maga- 
gines, including the American, Literary 
Digest, several women’s and home maga- 
zines and several religious magazines, but 
in all of these we find that after consid- 
ering all phases of it, we get more real 
benefit as well as much inspiration from 
The Progressive Farmer—Mrs. T. E. 
Reese, Greensville County, Va. 

I want to congratulate (?) you on your 
front cover picture of this week’s paper. 
Boy and bottle of dope to go in half a 
million homes! Why not put Al Smith 
and a jug of corn?—J. J. Richardson, 
Rockingham County, N. C. 

I write to thank you for the timely 
“Message to Fathers and Mothers. I see 
no help other than for the fathers and 
mothers and all who claim to be Chris- 
tian citizens to tell our young people in 
love but plainly that the destiny of our 
country is in their hands. It is up to 
them to save it or ruin it—J. A. Hardy, 
Nottoway County, Va. 

Don’t you know that prohibition offi- 
cers are just like other men; they like 
stimulants like other men, and drink a 
great deal more of what they capture 
than they destroy, or at any rate it is so 
believed. Why not face the facts before 
us; admit that the prohibition law is un- 
enforceable because the majority of the 
people don’t want it enforced and try to 
have some regulatory laws that can be 
enforced because public opinion will be 
behind them?—Thos. S. Norfleet. 


I have been a constant reader of your 
paper since childhood and am now an en- 
thusiastic student of same. Please keep 
telling us “What to do This week and 
Next” as I depend on The Progressive 
Farmer for practically all my advice.— 


Mabel Philbeck, Cleveland County, N. C. 


In regard to your lamentation in the 
May 12 Progressive Farmer, will say 
that I am horrified to think a young man 
with his hair parted in the middle would 
uphold a dirty, miserable thing like pré- 
hibition. It is a disgrace to the human 
race and an abomination in the sight of 
God. The stuff that is being made now 
is rot-gut and makes a man crazy. That 
is the reason for so many crimes. AS 
for me I will vote for Al Smith as many 
others are going to do, although I ama 
good Republican.—W. H. Stouffer, Fred- 
erick County, Va. 


When we see the time when our pro- 
hibition laws are put into the hands of 
their friends for enforcement instead of 
their enemies, we will soon cease hear- 
ing so much said about them being “im- 
practical” and that “they will never be 
enforced because the people have always 
had their liquor and always will.” I be- 
lieve that if the friends of prohibition 
would unite their efforts and get in be- 
hind all enforcement officers as_ they 
might, and keep in behind them there 
would be a great change for the better 
very soon.—J. B. Hamric, Dale County, 
Alabama. 

With a real effort to enforce our pres- 
ent law by men who are in earnest and 
will try to do their duty we wil! have 
much better conditions. I do not think 
Mr. Coolidge has made a determined 
stand as he should and could have done 
and don’t think Mellon has any real de- 
sire for enforcement. I think the en- 
forcement ought to~be in the hands of 
the Department of Justice as there is 10 
revenue to collect as formerly. What 
we want is an earnest temperance maf 
in the office of President who will make 
his department secretaries do their duty 
or resign—Wm. N. Woobury, Burke 
County, N. C. 
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Regular and 
Extra Sizes 





JUST send your name and address—no 
money—and I will send these dresses 
to you. This is a wonderful opportunity of getting 
two pretty dresses for either street or house wear, 
for about the regular price of one of them. One 
dress is made of plain colored linene, trimmed with 
checked linene and braid. Pleats in front of skirt 
give fullness. Slip-over model. The other dress is 
made of a washable dimity in light ground with 
colored designs. New Colonial style with a large 
double collar and pockets made of dimity and white 
organdy, piped in contrasting color. Short sleeves. 
Skirt is gathered in full flare effect. Do not think 
these dresses are cheap because the price is so low. 
They are worth double our price. COLORS: Linene 
dress comes in blue or tan; the dimity dress in 
white with colored figures. Sizes to fit misses 14, 
16 and 18 years; women 32 to 62 bust. 

JUST write us a letter, being sure to give size and 
color desired. When the two dresses arrive pay the 
postman $1.69 for them. We have paid the delivery 
charges. If they are not much better than you ex- 
pected you can return them at our expense and we 
will cheerfully refund your money. Could anything 
be fairer? ORDER BY NO. 97. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. E2039, CHICAGO 














80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Sf valos giving! dont onl 
e givin; ii 

AGEN UIN E DAVIS. PH ON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


to le 
{instruments in quartered 
4 or mahogany piano finish 
y7 cases,equi withth 
worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than hal. 
the standard prices—and 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
Just a postal with your name 
and ad 8. Only a limited 

















DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept. 29X 166, KOKOMO, IND. 


Fay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you’ll take 
care of my business in your local- 
ity. No experience needed. Full 
or spare.time. You don’t invest 
one cent, just be my local partner. 
Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 
Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 
: Ma tracts, things people eat. I fur- 
ish everything including world’s finest super 
sales outfit containing 32 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Sig, perma- 
Rent repeat business. Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 
bon With person I select as my partner, I go 50-50. 
et my amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire 
Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 
Dept. 232-FF, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Copyright 1928 by The Health-O Quality Products Co.) 


SHE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 


© or bursitis are easily and 
quickly removed with- 

i out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 

permanently and leaves no 

blemishes. Will not blister 

4\ or remove the hair, Horse 


worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 

wser writes: ‘‘Horse had largest shoe boll I 
‘ever ™ . 
At saw. How a3 gone. Se eee 


ABSORBINE 


TRALE MARK REG U 
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Lyman SL, Springtield, Mass ] 





OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





Faultfinding 
OT all people find wisdom, fame or 
fortune, but anybody can find fault. 
The reasons for this are easy to see. 
Everybody is faulty, and it takes few 
brains to criticise. 
Then there is a sort 
of fiendish some- 
thing in us that finds 
solace in our own 
imperfections by 
pointing out the glar- 
ing faults in others. 


Since we are all 
full of faults, it is 
wiser to look for 
the good in bad peo- 
ple than to hunt for black spots upon 
saints. 

A faultfinder does harm to himself in 
warping his mind, until all the world 
seems askew. Charles Dickens wrote car- 
icatures of people until in later life he 
said that he could not see a person with- 
out- exaggerating their prominent fea- 
tures into the comic. 


J. W. HOLLAND 


T have seen people who seemed to me 
to be chewing a quinine pill all the time. 
Nothing will be right around us while we 
are wrong within. We owe it to our- 


selves to preserve love and sympathy as 
We will see 
David wrote, “I said in my haste, 
He was looking at 


the twin eyes of our souls. 
better. 
all men are liars.” 
people wrongly. 

A faultfinder ought never .to become a 
parent. I pity the child who is compelled 
to listen to constant criticism. Flowers 
grow poorly in a chilly atmosphere, and 
human souls shrink in an environment of 
faultfinding. Hearts are flowers, they 
remain open to the dew, but close up in 
the violent downpour of rain. Children 
will take a kindly word of appreciation 
and then do their best. Under carping 
criticism they would do their worst. 

How many homes are literally ruined 
by this devil of criticism. The irk and 
care of busy days and anxious nights 
tend to make us touchy, until those who 
are dearest to us catch the withering sar- 
casm of faultfinding. 

Where love is there must be tender- 
where tenderness is the rule of a 
there God is, and God means 
for human hearts in all things 


ness; 
home, 
growth 
good. 

Have you ever seen or heard a fault- 
finder in your church? Really, there are 
not very many, for a kicker soon kicks 
himself out. Next to family ties, church 
ties are tenderest. The Bible speaks of 
the church as a family in which “we are 
members one of another.” Well are 
we urged to “provoke one another unto 
good works.” 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Pepriabera Bradtent 














“Pa ain’t never said nothin’ about me 
bein’ wasteful in the kitchen since that 
time I give him hash nine days hand- 
runnin’.” 

“The nearest I ever come to hatin’ Pa 
was when I nearly died havin’ my first 
boy an’ heard him braggin’ about it like 





he’d done it.” 
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LL gears on the “Golden Series” De Laval Separators are 
completely enclosed and protected, thus insuring maximum 
durability. This is just one of a number of improvements you will 
like on the 1928 De Lavals—the crowning achievement in 50 years 
of separator manufacture and leadership. Other improvements are: 


Golden Color. These new 1928 machines are finished in beautiful 
gold and black colors, which are pleasing, durable and practical. 


Regulating Cover. A new type of regulating cover and float affords 
a flow of milk from the supply can in a smooth, even stream, without 
spattering. 


Turnable Supply Can. A novel feature every separator user will 
appreciate. Permits bowl and covers to be removed or put in place 
without lifting the supply can from its position. 


Easier Turning. The ‘‘Golden Series” machines are easy to start 


and turn, requiring the least power or effort to operate for the work 
they do. 


Oil Window. Shows at a glance the amount and condition of the 
oil and if the separator is being properly oiled. 


Floating Bowl. The finest separator bowl ever made. Self- 
balancing, runs smoothly without vibration, with the least power, 
skims > aja delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to take apart 
and wash. 


The best way to appreciate the “Golden Series’ is to see and try 
one. See your De Laval dealer, or write nearest office below. 











































































The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street 














IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


These lovey BlanKets 


4&7 10 











100,to 


sP, 200 


PER HOUR 





you have a few pounds of extra 
wool, you can send them to us and 
receive in exchange a pair of beau- 
tiful CHATHAM BLANKETS. 


OUR PLAN MAKES YOUR 
WOOL WORTH TWICE THE 
PRESENT MARKET VALUE. 
We have made it possible for 
thousands of women to own 
Chatham Blankets and at the 
same time turn a shrewd busi- 
ness transaction. 


AT COST OF 1-2¢ TO 2c PER ACRE 


The most amazing machine ever designed for 
insect control. Smashes all former costs and time 
performanee in dusting orchard or field crops. 
For Cotton, Tobacco, Cane, Etc. 
The Shunk Insecticide Duster provides the low- 
est cost, most effective means of dusting cotton 
for control of boll weevil, hoppers, etc. Equally 
effective for all field anc orchard crops, such as 
apples, peaches, pecans, vineyards, potatoes, sug- 
ar cane, forage, etc. Uses any insecticide dust. A 
powerful fan driven by a 14 H.P. Continental 
motor distributes a cloud of dust over a swath 
one-eighth to one-quarter mile wide at each trip 
Write for Catalog P-11. Sent Free. 
SHUNK MFG. CO., Bucyrus, Ohio 
Established 1854 


SHUNK 


There are several plans to choose 
from—each profitable. Full details 
sent without charge upon 
request. Please use coupon below. 


CHATHAM MkG. CO. 
86 Chatham Rd., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Please send me complete informa- 
tion about your Extra Profit Plan. 








INSECTICIDE DUSTER 
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, TZ POTATOES LEGHORNS 
ih os Pure improved certified Porte Rieo Potato plants, Limited number Tancred strain White Lechor n cock- Note 
i armers XC re gp nag weap >. rs Ae gd age He pack- erels, eight weeks old, $1.25; from hens with trapnest eharee: 
‘i ed, safe arrival sibb ant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. records of 200-250 eggs in pullet year, sired by males Somers 
Ss Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected; he dams "J. H. Drenn ey - ahs 00 eggs their zy 
CASH WITH ORDER i Sy prompt shipment; $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 or more, Pullet year. J. H. Drennan, Parksville, S.C. 
Sool thousand. Lightsey Plant Farm, Bristol, DUCKS—GEESE ae ph i 
‘ 0 = 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. Zee _ ——$$—$—$_—_______ —— Mammoth Pekin baby ducks, 25¢e each; eggs, $1.50 ing pi 
Improved Porto Rico and Nancy “Hall “Potato plants, per 11. Fine stock. State certified chicks. Ax omac Kansas 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of Tho Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 70v- inspected: $2 thousand; ten thousand lots, Duck Farm, Onancock, Va j 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other gaat guaranteed. Smith Bros, Plant Co., —_ = —-— 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows Fates per word for advertising in PB shape: Pekin baby ducklings: 25, $7; 50, $13; 100, Has 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Bech initial, number or amount counts as a word. = We Gus ba ee as aes er cash with orders. Thousands ready. Prepaid live mont 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. postpaid to your matl “red "$1 i ae Geueeek 'Praaet delivery guaranteed. W. H. Chesnett, Greer, S.C. cases 
Edition— eulatlon—jsta Farmers’ Exchange— shipment. Send cash with order. Bullard Brothers Won best display at Madison Square Garden with HG 
State plainly Seti Vue. gd 8 cents per word Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. oe Te. _— a Cayuga, P gg <A = Long 
iti ssissippi Valley ‘ ~ sl kin ducklings from us. ot a hatchery, ju = 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama. . 100, — Lid ba _ Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000. Stone and Bal- produce from our own flocks. Allport Poultry nae Gre 
, wish to use. WOES... 60500 cssves 120,000 6 cents per word pee ame. rier a 000, we ge a xe 
All four editions... 475,000 nion plants: 500, G5c; : 1 postage paid. For. 
— - A 27 cents per word KR. Chanelor, Seville, Ga GUINEAS 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. Dirt Gui ees is, 41 ia. J. ¥. Punh 
‘ear - nea egg 5, : prepaid. J. | unc 
° ° GENUINE PORTO RICO, NANCY HALI Newton, Cc. : 
* “ ” © . tags os ’ - ahi, 
information about yea Classified Ads v4 slightly larger type NORTON YAM POTATO PLANTS TURKEYS 
cheerfully given on request. : 
Grown _— hand selected seed, at $2.00 Bowen ses, balance season: Ist pen: 12; 2nd 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION aid 1,000; age up, ~ First -* ioe pen: $4, 12 airview Farm, Ramseur, a 
ag - u coun prompt shipment, absolutely Higt 
Millions Cabbage Plants.—Ball Head, Wakefields, ; f 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Suceession: 300, 75c; 500, $1; guaranteed. References: Any bank or ee 
NORTH CAROLINA on 3.009. $1.75. Tomatoes: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, banker. LIVESTOCK —- 
ab 50 ac acre farm suitable for dairying, poultry, grain, 1.75, Sweet Potatoes: 500, $2: 1,000, i 50. All J ria 
cotton. Six houses; good barn, partially fenced. Five postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. R. Lankford, J. A. J oO HNSON, JR. BERKSHIRES largem 
miles from Mocksville, Davie County (in the heart of Franklin, Va. Rockingham, Ga. Big type. James W. Graves, American National AA. : 
ia ema a ee farming section). aX lants.— Early, ~——, Golden. “Acre, Copenhagen, Pure Porto Rico Sweet Potate plants, grown by me Bank, Richmond, oie gy 
: : anis| allhead and Premium Late Flat Dutch Cab- from selected seed; state inspected; shipment now. DUROC-JERS tp 
VIRGINIA bage; Baltimore, early large red heavy bearing Tomato, Price $2 per 1,000 delivered by parcel post. Cash zYS prints 
: ae : White Bermuda Onion: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, with order. R. B. Simmons, Schultz Lake Planta- Rexistered big bone service boars, bred gilts. Fair- ¢.0.d. 
ya as seri exchange” for" general ore $5. etuliy. erate is wanted. Large, nigh quality plants, tion, Summerville, S. C. mont Farms, Staunton, Va. 
D B. xe “ . Pa G iti ar- — r "7 r r Py 
i ay Re creer trance, Dame, ehymment., Cand comattyon ar~ Cut Price Sale. Porto ico Pouato plants, Tyahest 7 Tyvocs. —TWred elite, Goars and pias: farmers’ price 
2 A. E. BE, ASHOUER, © ne quality. areel post or express shipments, .45 per J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 
ee ee eS ee ee ee ee a: abbage and ‘Onion plants, 75¢ per ae 000. ane 1,000. Parcel post brings them to your mail box. 
PLANTS cori. late and ediom Zoe, $1.50 per 1,000. rok ca ape —. Prompt shipment. Baxley DUROCS THAT PAY 
eppers, Sweet Bell and ot Peppers, $1.50 for 500; sro erage Co., axley, Ga. é 
—_ ~ $2.50 for 1,000. Same price on Eggplants. Potatoes PERE RR TSS FST 
t . , “Potato Plants.—I hope to begin shipping plants on BECAUSE THEY BREED WELL, FEED 
BULBS government inspected, Porto Rico, Triumph, Jersey ‘ eae * e 
- — - —, 5 a Ewait and Big Miam, Geer, SL 66 per 000. “Good ge Ba M2 ae a western WELL AND GROW WELL. A HERD OF Moto 
sarge alaciums, d me each, lelivered. . * plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Write Reliable — “arly tumph xeorgia uc! aiti, Japanese CHAMPIONS. 850 PRIZES IN FOUR ped on 
Kenan, Teacheys, N. C. Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga Yam, old time Spanish: $2.50 per thousand, parcel post YVEARS THE BEST PAY BEST. WE ver, ( 
. = =. : : =, : prepaid. Cash with all orders. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 7 ae + AT —— 
sis a eee Se , Ry MA i Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Listen; don’t take chances; N.C. RAISE 1 200 AN N UAL TL Y¥. BOARS, 
F "pay little more and get the best. We do not sub- TOMATOES GILTS, AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE oe 
sero eager aE is stitute and guarantee to satisfy. you. Cabbage and = : = : Ta S AT Wg A a FIGURE. CURLES NECK Br ' 
- y-fo veautit ‘ge flowering Cannas, v€ Onions, all varieties, prepaid: $1.25, 1,000; collect: 75c, test varieties Tomato plants: 300, $1: 1,000, H FARM, RI MON VIZ a 
kinds, dollar prepaid. Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, 1,000. Tomatoes: June Pink, Bonny Px a. Florida postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, Catawba, N. © af CHMOND, VIRGINIA. 30X 
Baldwin Park, Calif Special Marglobe Wilt Resisting, Brimmer seef 
- : — are oo ’ or, rig Brimmer and Ponderosa plants, about 12 inches tall; r - 
steak, Stone and Greater Baltimore; prepaid: 100, 60c; as “te L “a ~ heats gree Registered Duroc pigs, 8 weeks old, $8; pair $15. 
CELERY 250, $1: 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50: collect: 1,000, $1.75: 100, (50 ; postpaid. Krauswood Farms, Mineral Springs, (yf Grizzard, Emporia, Va. 
Good Celery plants. July, August -delivery. Sunny- 5.000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. Peppers: Ruby King, - ; * oe r 
side Farm, Pomaria, S. € ; Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, World Beater, Pimento, NURSERY STOCK Duroe Jersey pigs, 40 to 50 pounds, registered in 
—_ and Hot Penner prepaid: 50, 50c; 100, 75c; 250, a buyer’s name, $10. EH. F. Humphries, Moyock, N. c. 
wane $1.50: 500, $2 1,000, $4: collect: 1,000, $3, | Snow a ae Ornamentals. i geal wanted. Greensboro ESSEX i Pate 
oe ara ee ero leg Nurseries, Greensboro, N. © nean) 
Exhibition Chrysanthemums, all colors, $1 dozen; Ball Cauliflow ‘plants same price as peppers.  Exg- ——— r . Good, thrifty, registered EF: i E. A. Aldrid Washit 
mixed, labeled, Mrs. James P. Harris, Fort Mill, 8..C plants, New York and Black Beauty, same price as Fruit and Ornamental — — Salesmen wanted. . rifty, registered Essex pigs. - Aldridge, = 
2 ontatide adie a thane catsle atl evs Audie Mien: ed pepper haat ataee: ig Bien, Marly Seen. Jersey Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Randleman, N.C, 
Swee £ em Jersey and umpkin Yam, prepai 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50: collect: 1000, $1.75: P "000 pti Fruit Trees.—Pecar trees, ornamentals. Large stock. _HAMPSHIRES 
500 Cabbage, 500 Potato, 200 Tomato plants, $2 post more, $1.50 per 1,000. All Potato plants are govern- Best Ree A Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- ~“twin Cedar Clan Ist 153779, eight times grand cham- 
paid. Pitts Plantation, Waynesboro, Mis ment inspected and free of disease. Give us a trial or- Cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. pion, including International swine shows. Boars, pigs, 
Seeeeientarareronne = 6 Rt ae - : > by ra : ~ ba 
mat; ian oan ane 7s Flat Dutch Cabbage = be convinced. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, SEEDS Hehe, service,” $45 ea up as to size. Write 
pl : $1.40, 1,000; 3 postpaid. Geo. Daw, Maxton, N.C. - — 
Cabbage, Onion, Tomato: $1, 1,000; 5.000, $3.75; a WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us eee 
0,000, $6.56 ? 8: 0, 1,000. Lindse ots ants: $% rray, Ci ‘ er: 2 zi g iregory 
ee rane Me. Fatabe plants: $1.5 1,000 Lindsey we aad plants: $2, 1,000. O, D. Murray, Catawba, that 4t is difficult to tell the difference between — 0. I. C. hogs. H. H. Gregory, Portland, 
« : headin tootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore ; —_— 
Plants from best seed; Cabbage, Tomato: $1, 1,000. Porto Ricos: $1.75, 1,000. Hills Fruit Farm, Pana- there may be substitution of Black Ebony for Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
Onions: =.s. Ed Pema shipments. Albert Har- ma City, Pla. perth without any attempt to defraud, our adver- Virginia, 
rington, 1omasville, Ga > - “ “ 5 tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We i = 
Potato ~~ $2, 1,000; postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, 0. 1. ¢ istered; a 2 lit: reas- The 
100 acres Cabbage, Onion, Tomato and Collard plants. Catawba, sips ‘i believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in m..%, Th wage nd yg oa Banal erty Lid Thi 
$1 thousand. Sweet Potato and Pepper, $2. Farmers —_— . our columns are honest and responsible, but we : = Hon 
Supply Company, Franklin, _Va. Nancy Hall Potato rt $2, 1,000; postpaid, Floyd os Rag Maa for losses due to substitution of POLAND-CHINAS mix 
—— $$$ ____—_——————._ Arndt, Catawba, N. ac “bony Soybeans for Otootans. . 
Potato plants: 1,000, $1.5 ~ © abhbage: 1,000, 90c. seats a nen Be ee Big Type Poland Chinas; prices right. [s:ac Shaw, bett 
Everbearing Strawberry: 100. ms: 500, $3; Klondyke: Porto Rican, certified, $2 thousand, postpaid. ¢ Clov- Bells, Tenn. aes 
500, $2. Evergreen Nursery. Gainesville, Ga erdale Farm, Williamston, 8S. ¢ BEANS ree gr ag erg aero eee a gual 
— Ss . . & a a 
Norton Yam Potato plants, $2. 25 per thousand, pre- . ifPi 7 from litters of 9 to 13. Valley View Stock Farm, 
GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO paid. M, W. Sutton, Seven Springs, N. C. ville, Nt Ree, SLES Cee a. SSS Ries, Wene- Harrogate, Tenn. . 
> 7 . . ™ = 
PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. Certified Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000. a hclnane FONICaR al akineae. Welle Cliy aay tig Type Poland China pigs, 2% months old. resis- — 
915 aj » IN te cwawrc . 2 : ’ " j rer’s ¢ >’ a] . Yomp 
WAKEFIELD FROSTPROOF CABBAGE ES ET a & Grain Company, Norfolk, Va. ia 
PLANTS Southern Queen, Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.25 per Select recleaned Early Speckled seed Velvets, $1.25 > 





For Sale.—45 registered big bone Spotted Poland 

China pigs. 10 weeks old: pairs and trios no kin; 

$2 bushel; Biloxis, $2.75 aie 50 each. Write W. C. Brickle & Son, Cordova, 
Ww. Ss ¢. 


500, $1.00; 1,000, $1. 0 over 5,000 at $1.00. 1,000, postpaid. J. P. Somers, Reidsville, N. 


ne vile . Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 ‘per 
First class plants, full count, prompt 1,000, postpaid. Clyde Davis, Chesterfield, S.C. 


bushel. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 





Mammoth Yellow Soys 




































































































































































































































































































re gn te bushel; Bonlybr0oks.. $2.25 bushel. . S. Dudley 
‘ ents abs | ar P| - ——. er ed said = ; 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, Na ancy Hall Potato plants: 25¢e, 100: $2, 1,000; pre- Lake Landing, N. E ee ee ES Spotted Poland Chinas. all 3 ages. ~ Cholera immune. postmat 
B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA paid, __ David Huffman, Rt. 3, Box ¢ 72, Hickory, N.C. CORN World’s champion breeding. Over 109 p for =, Toba 
~ Norton Yam and Porto Rico Potato plants, er ~ : June shipment. Farmers’ prices. R. C. Ewing, 21st we 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, Tomato plants: : a » on Corn, bagged, $1.15: cash with order. Clover Hill Av N&shvil red lea 
$1, 1,000. Onions $1.25. Pepper and Potato plants: 1,000, delivered. — Hines & Son, Rt. 3, LaGrange, N. C. Farm, Creswell, N. C. 0 nM an smokin, 
$2. 1000. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS ; * " - GUERNSEYS Natu 
- . 5 Mosby's Prolific.—Field selected; earliest long grain atu 
Price Der 1,000: Cabbage and Collards $1; Tomatoes Inspected and certified: $1.50, 1,000. Im- field corn; satisfaction in quality and prompt service. 10 Guernsey dairy heifer calves. Write L. Terwil- ing, > 
ed pene iile ° Fl ant pag, eg 9 sa mediate shipment. Fine large plants that Bushel $2.65. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. Higer, Wauwatosa, Wis. : Ken 
— aiiice dill LE el satisfy. Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000. 7 ‘ PEAS , Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires; out of dams we 
Field grown Cabbage and Tomato plants, any vari- , ~ with official records. Gayos F Horn Lake, Miss. casei 
ety: 200, 0c. 560, S210. 1.000 62. tostpaid. 10.000, _ Si AR PLANT CO., QUITMAN, G A. os Me hie tel Baa WG a a with officia recerds. ayoso Farm, Horn Lake 
$15; expressed. Mrs. Julia Lankford, Franklin, Va. Porto Rico, Southern Queen, Early Triumph, Nancy nuts, Chufas, Corn; all varieties. H. M. Franklin & yer Sete - ~Boutmered RSITIORy nen CC 
——— all: , > G old, with registrat papers. ? dividual w ~~ 
Tomato plants now ready: $1.25 thousand; 10,0006, ae $1.7 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, vompany, Zeupils, Ga. - excellent oo Beautifully saached light fawn. 
10. Sweet Potato $2; 10,000, $17.50. Pepper van a Seed Velvet Beans.—Florida Running, Speckled or Satisfaction guaranteed. First check $45 gets him. 
Cabbage $1. Wholesale Plant (€o., Waycross, Ga Potato plants, well rooted: 1,000 prepaid $1.95; Osceolas, $1.30 bushel. Bushel lots add ten_ cents. Rr C. Furr, Oakboro, N. Cc 
» - i j pa A a TBR at 
Frostproof oabbane Plants: $1, 1,000; Collard TF oe Le. $6. Prompt shipment. Hoke Deen, Bax pa Naame germination. Edw. H. Hanna, Gifford, 
Tomato $1; Mg Pepper 3? ; Bermuda Onion $1; = 7 See a ee JERSEYS = 
Porto Rico Peake 1.75. W. W. Williams, Quitman, * M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall, Porto 50 beautiful 1-2 yez ld J pifers. 165 stock pd 
Georgia, Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 or more MISCELLANEOUS SEED area ey’. Hundley Catan. ‘aid Helens. : creame! 
" par y - sh, at $1.25. Irons, Clays, Unknowns, $2.50; Mixed $2. Bunch - tems 
Leading varieties Cabbage, Tomato, Collard, Onion Velvet Beans $2.25: Running $1.25 Soybeans Ben- eS 
aes: — seni SOO. rome pices wate, and Nome Ee and Porte Rico Potato plants, free from  petts Bonded Whse.. Eastman, mae ; SHEEP 
epper plants: $2, 1,000; a postpaid. ewiston sease, $2 per thousand, tpaid. . J. Barringer, — ~ 
Farm, Lewiston, Ga. fan as +S See Hardy Alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover For Sale.—4 registered Shropshire buck lambs. ¢. 
- $4. Both test 95% pure. Return seed if not satis- L. Doggett, Clarksville, Va. 
. Cubeeee, 4% Tomato ents: 100, 30c; 300, T5e; factory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas ‘ 
50, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 1,000 express collect TO * : - HORSES—MULES—JACKS 
$1.25 oe Rico go mate plants $2.25. Raleigh Plant IMPROVED POR RICO PLANTS SE ee sas he R nable 
Co., Raleigh, N. 5 uality Percheron stallions and Jacks. aso 
$2.00 thousand; five thousand, $1.75. Ban- POULTRY AND EGGS terms to responsible buyers. Iran Bauhard, Martins- 
eae purpis and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: nah Yams and Early Triumph, 25 cents ville, Ind. 
$1.65, 1,000; 5,00 $1.40, 1,000. Millions ready. F ° “ . ae 
36 hour service. Sueane Leona 90c, 1,000, wee over Porto Ricos. Cash with order. Sat- BABY CHICKS TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga isfaction guaranteed. Buy from a grower. Anconas, Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, ete., 8c. Continen- a - FL 
Certified parple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: ANDERSON PLAN tal Hatchery, York, Pa. — me re Pony; and Duroc pigs. P 
$1.65, 1,000; 5,000: $1.40, 1,000. Millions ready. NDERS ANT CO., Write for reduced prices on baby chicks, 6c and up. : ees 
Tomato plants: 90c, 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alma, Ga. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown sheep Fex S 
Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. “- _ 7 = ~ ee as 7a Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. : E 
m - eS —- ae aby Chicks C.o.d.—Purebred, hea type, beautifu : owe - 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75ce, 1,000; Collard 75c; Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, May and June ani Ap only $10 per 100. Mrs. Minnie Heishman, Guernsey or Holstein calves: tuberculin tested: a Th 
ete Guin aos ueeene $1; Ruby King Pooper 23 ; delivery, $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 lots $1.50. Guar- Harrisonburg, Va ped c.o.d. Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, 0” 
Porto co Potato 0 Good plants, prompt i antee satisfacti . 2 “k- - - - a Pte ners: ¢ 
ment. Qui tan Potato Co., “Quitman, Gn. — a ae Aone manag heme.” ¢. 5. Enghes, Rock Carolina chicks from state tested flocks. Rocks, Reds Several cars young cattle tor male, Fits _ a . 
i. 1 sabercats oe . and Wyandottes, 14e; Leghorns, 12c each. The Ashe- Jersey, Guernsey heifers; also springing cows: ile 
“Pomato and Cabbage ‘Plans: 250 postpaid for 50c: Potato pee Rico and Nancy Halls, $1.75  vyille Hatchery, Box H, Asheville, N. C. Virei ener bulls, Howerton Pros., Clarksville 
500 postpaid T5c; expressed, $1 per 1,000. Onions and per 1,000; 500, $1; postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, . > nading > Virginia. 
Pepper: 20c, 100; postpaid. Guarantee good plants Conover, N. C, Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers: leading breeds For 
and quick shipment R, 0. Parks, Darien, Ga $6.25 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks DOGS cont 
7 ; - - - Bee : . Genuine Porto Rico plants, $1.75 thousand; five guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. iW ture 
Cabbage, Collard plants: $1.25, 1.008, Tomatoes thousand up, 3. 50. Ready now.  f.o.b. Maxton, N. C. Shippe 7 arr - ps ao guaranteed Foxhound puppies cheap. @. ™ 
a1 SO eetiech Repent aio, oe; SOL Te Toon, ene ebech nuloned ip Dreoder exes, po ehiling-, Barred Hockt. ler Heniana Al at 
) a . ea 5 oe 3 ” i - oo eds, Ei s , ; S$: . $8; heavy 
anieed. ees, Sears: ee Satisfaction guar- Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand mixed $7. Prepaid live delivery. Ozark Farms, West- Enalish Shepherd a shipped on approval. H. a 
: ~ madara ang’, _‘@ ss t.o.b, or $2 postpaid. Prompt shipment. W. H. Phalia, Mo. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
. Nard arly and lat rieties Cabbage plant Weaver, Ocill G Q k i ” Kieh Ko oe Ar 
ol ard, early anc ate varie Ss abbe ants: eaver, i a, ra. uality chieks at reduced prices. Reds, Rocks. An- Ww Cc i t <ish K 7" Korpora ~—s 
$1.25, 1,000. Tomatoes $1.50, charges collect. [Pre- Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; $2.20 post- conas, White and Brown Leghorns, all at 9c shipped pavhite Collie pupp ea. sired by 21s, Campbell, that 
paid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Celery. Pep- paid. $1.75 for five thousand. May delivery. Geo, Prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Meyerhoeffer Virginia. stan 
pave: ree. we 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50, Emmett Griffin, Daw, Maxton, N. C. Farm Hatchery, North River, Va - “oo Police, Fric 
ur , ' ee a ox orri tulls: $ und $5 oli 
Tepsckes = Wakefield, Flat Dutch frostproof Cat a. en 300 halt rigs for Gaes: & RL. reristry. $20 and #15. Ship cost. Wal ge 
0 en, akefield, a utch frostproo ab- =e ArT T TOT EP June. Tancred 300-33 > trai Whit »chorns: . Nida a a a ? 
bage plants: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato $1: GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO $7 98. 100. "7 ae Reds Jnr 95 100, ¢1 Kennels, Fountain Inn, S.C. an on 1 
ones =: Pes King ——— AH porte Rico Potato PLANTS down, balance c.o.d. Live delivery guaranteed, post I want young cub Bears, Fox Terrier, Rat Terrier, mac 
75. ? ants, carefully packec rompt ship- zi nnn. ‘ 2 5 said. W. A. Todd. Aula N. C. Boston Terrier, Airedale Eskimos, Colli vert 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. $2.00 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.75. Ee st Beting: artis a ‘Robert ‘Hackney Durl am, N. & re 
Spring grown © = erg ny rly Jersey, Charles- First class plants, full count, prompt ship- CORNISH Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous lo Cc ; 
ur au ta i Dawn 50 $1 it. ae. $1 50; ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are White Laced Red Cornish hens, $2.50 each; two diseases of dogs. Instructions on fee ling “p 
Ost pac, », ’ », express collect. omato plants, yy a " . vrearling yster $3.50 eg 3 Th ac able fowl breeding ith sympt hart ages sure 
leading varieties: 560, $1.50: 1.000. $2.50: postpaid. RELIABLE—have your banker look us up. yearling roosters. $3.5 gach The perfect table fow tweeding with a wea chert. .R. oe ts One le. 
American Wholesale Plant Co., Franklin, Va, = . - ——— 1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
——— = AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY plies Peseciece cMeg4 as 
Fine Plants Now.—Selected, 50 to bunch, mixed va- ieee Suen M ¥ LEGHORNS SRO IDO DOD ODD ORDO DAY 
rieties labeled separate, Cabbage: Plat Dutch, Jersey - ’ R&C. White A ae ey 
‘he 7 3 os 7 alec L ‘ e Leghorn hens, pullets and cockerels, 
and Charleston Wakefield. Tomatoes: Greater Balti- For Sale.—Porto Rican Potato plants: $2, 1,000; sold at great reduced prices. Trail’s End Poultry MISCELLANEOUS 
more, New Stone and Earliana. Above named plants, . > ee 
Py ear Oka: ~~“ 5,000 up, $1.75 f.0.b. Tillman. Government inspected. Farm, Gordonsville, Va. c 
postpaid: 50, 25¢; 100, 35¢; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. & J Yves. Tillman, & BEES—BEE SUPPLIES . 
Express, $1 thousand. abbage: 10,000, $7. Sweet ee a : Everlay Brown Leghorn chicks from select hens with Sa 
Peppers, Ruby King, Pimento and Hot, postpaid: 50, Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand. Cab- males from trapnest stock. Tormohlen’s special mat- Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market tim, Ch 
20¢; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Express, $2 bage and leading varieties of Tomato plants, $1 per ing. Young hens, pullets, cockerels. T. D. Birchett, for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Sta 1 
Miss . 
a ®8. ra 


thousand. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. thousand. Economy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Petersburg, Va. 
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COLLECTION 
Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 





CORN HARVESTER 





Richi man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 


Kansas. 





DOG REMEDIES 


Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Satisfaction guaranteed or 





mone refunded. Has completely cured hundreds of 
cases Hair returns naturally, Postpaid, one dollar. 
H. G. Hastings Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 





FARM MACHINERY 
Green Pea Shellers. Free information Bullard 
Macliine Works, Roseboro, N. C. 











I Sale.—42 inch Grist Mill and Eng ine, complete. 
Halt price. Noah Dial, Maxton, N. 


~ E-Z pis Green Pea Shellers.—Se parates peas from 


hulls pee 32 quarts per hour. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, .50 prepaid. a iW, Coggins Co., 
Sophia, N. Cc. 





KODAK FINISHING 
“High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Trial Offer. First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA Waterloo, Iowa. 


Highest Class Kodak Fininshing.—Pictures will not 











fade Low prices; quick service Write for sample 

prints and prices, or send films; will develop and return 

¢.0.d Alston Photograph Studio. Littleton, N, 
LIME 





Mit scot Dolomite Agricultural Lime can be most 
profi bly used in connection with acid phosphate or 
a complete fertilizer. Write us for literature. Amer- 
ican euindatoia Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


MOTORCYCLES 
~Motoreyele bargains: used, rebuilt; guaranteed. Ship- 


ped on «approval Terms. Catalog free. Clymer, Den- 
ver, Colo 








NUT CRACKER 
Clark Nut Cracker opens Black Walnuts accurately. 
.50; special price to June 15th, $6; two for $10. 
24, Harrisburg. Pa. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn at Home or School 3ookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 


























job; $1 50 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
SYRUP 





$1.00 FOR SYRUP 
The last word in syrup. Made from pure 
Honey. 3 pounds makes 16 pounds syrup 
mixed with percentage of sugar. Flavor 
better than straight honey. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. or money refunded. 


E. D. DODDS, RIGHT, TENN. 





TOBACCO 


espun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
> pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Fat Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


Gu 





Hot 








ranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postm: an. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 








Tobacco Postpaid. —Guaranteed. Best mellow juicy 
ted leaf chewing, 5 pounds for $1.50; 10, $2.75. 3est 
smoking, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. | 











Natur: al Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, > pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 


oe a a a 
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WANT TO BUY 


vod bushes, all sizes. eednay Elliott, Belle 
Va. 





xi 
Me de, 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water Ssys- 
tems S. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C 
SE 
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Speaking of Threshers 
There Is Only One FRICK 


But It’s Built in Three Sizes 
20"x34” 24”x42” 287”x48” 


For all Frick Threshers have features of 
construction peculiar to themselves—fea- 
tures that threshermen want and have 
teen looking for—and which are the result 
of our 75 years’ experience building Farm 
Power and Threshing Machinery. 


—And there is no other make of thresher 
that will give the thresherman the con- 
Stant satisfaction that is obtained with ~ 
Frick, for a Frick will thresh all kinds of 
grain under almost any condition, is fast 
on the job, and is the smoothest running 
machine on the market. 

Another thing—the upkeep of a Frick 

resher is practically nothing. 

Catalogue furnished on request, and we'll 
be glad for the peray to ant our 
Statements. ... o eeee 


Prices Right—Terms to an you. 


FRICK CoO., Inc. 


(19) 655 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








HE following figures show 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices } 
for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed 


prices a week ago. 







Dy » 
Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


ton im carlots...... 





Round Whites, 


Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rest after you get 


Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many_beautiful views. 
} Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








Bogs, frésh firsts; G02 sicevces 


ero of Quality 





esa caret ulls selecte nd free range ae, 
Valuable illustrated booklet free 


an 





1,000 

: - $3. 5 se 50 sine 00 sor. 30 $110. 00 
3 5.50 10.00 47.: 
4.50 8.00 37-31 
4.50 8.00 37.5 
4.00 7.00 $82.: 














SEND ONLY $1.00, 





at the oldest and come down. 
I must have been about eight years old 


MOST THRILLING RACE I 
EVER WITNESSED 


psychologists tell us that is as early as 





(Concluded from _— 9) TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsvill 
never-to-be-forgot erdonsville, 


TRAIL’S END FAMOUS CHICKS oa 


postman the balance. 100% 
fine purebred thrifty 


White Leghorns $ 9.$ 


10.00 
10.00 
14.00 
9.00 
6.00 





When Father went to cut out my shoes, 
found the upper or black leather too 


had two tan yards in Wilson County 
according to the 
for the tanning. 


iil. Now for the Race 


and I cried myself to sleep. 
Heavy Mixed, $9 per tMes Odds, and Ends, 


c 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, ox 31, Bucyrus, Ohio 





and pulled out the 





r Prepaid, 100% live Delivery 
All flocks culled. 
3rown Leg- 50 100 400 
$5.00 $ 9.00 $34.00 


ves. e+. 6.00 11.00 42.00 








er’s abundant energy. 
the neighborhood 1 
juarters of this piece of 
and most of them excelled in some par- 
ticular in which they took special pride. 


. work well under way. 
A cousin was noted 





, Mother weal start a pe ir of socks 


other was famed for chicken pie. 
ge for the 


BABY CHTIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. .$ nap 
6. GC. Rooks and feds ........0.-. 10.0 
S. C. Bul® Orpingtens ............ 12.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix ............ 7.06 
3. vs White Leghorns, direct 





guaranteed 


N. ace a Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 5! 





mother made the 
stood at the head for white counterpanes, 
homemade coverlets, and the brown jeans 
with which she clothed her menfolks. 


was covered with snow. As the weather 


went to knitting 


s being a skilled axe- 
man, had served an apprenticeship at the 
blacksmith’s trade and was master of the 
I have seen him heat his 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 
Father won the 


BABY CHICKS 


100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. From Free Range Stock. 


100 500 1,000 


. -$ 8.00 $37.00 $70.00 
10.00 47.00 90.00 
10.00 47.00 90.00 
11.00 5220 cscs 
8.00 37.00 70.00 
6.50 30.00 58.00 





and make three horseshoe nails before it 


but Mother was 
She gave me a kiss and told me I should 
my new socks for Christmas. 


Hi-Grade Chix 


from purebred free range flocks. 


mended the family All 
: live delivery guaranteed. Catalogue Free. 


aie OR SITUATION WANTED 


e pay your railroad fare to Nash- 








The contestants were seated in ——— 





scattered promiscuously 


JUNE PRICES ON 


BABY CHICKS 


es 00 * 50 $19.09 $47.50 
3. 12.00 57.50 


ovee mene 630 12.00 57.50 
Se saternvare 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 
Giga RAs pb We Bae » co 5.50 10.00 47.50 
5.00 9.00 40.00 
ROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM 
Troutville, Virginia 








DAFA DF FFA FOOLS 


ars WANTED 


een 


Hysinger Nurseries, Clevel: and 





BANNER = 


50 
Reds. 5.85. 50 $10.00 $28.! 


ING PRICES 





Father placed pegs with one hand 








ioe Sale. — Agents “wanted. 


a real 
our free a case. 


rs flew with lightning speed, too fast | MeGaheysville Hatchery, Box 


at SPECIAL LOW CLOS- 
for the first 


100 





00 11.00 31.50 50.00 
5. “00 9.00 25.5 





5.00 9.00 


“ad.” 


“P,’? McGaheysville, Va. 























other sock and shoe: 


LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 
May 20th 50 100 1000 
Leghorns .$4.50 $8.00 $ 


4.50 8.00 


10.00 


iti, ies 5°50 10.00 
I “5 


00 


60 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 





pag ape RIVERSID 
ri accredited farm-range flocks 

ik free. CUT PRICES. 

_ RIVERSIDE HATCHERY AND POULTRY FA 

F. D. No. 4-B Knoxville, Fenn. 





was wading in the snow. It is useless to 





CHICKS and 


PULLETS 

( log 

Chicks Ring 4 
RM 





too sound asleep to object. 

witnessed many contests in 

100% 
Agents.—We start you in business 


No capital or experience needed. 
‘fou can earn $50-$100 weekly 


- B ° 
shout in setinion os ‘a victor: las 


sghorns: $10, 100; W. Leg- 
Barred Rocks and Reds: 
100; Heavy Mixed: $8, 
live delivery guaran- 
Special price on 500 to 1,000 lots. 
McAlisterville, Pa. 











interest to its deepest deeps 





Throws continuous stream 


PUREBRED POULTRY 





= 


like the race betwen my father and mother 
y first pair of shoes and 
that memorable Christmas Eve 





WHITE LEGHORN 
NS 


Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. 





Don't sell for others 








Winners at 20 egg contests. 
price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d 
tion. George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Editor’s Note.—For sometime 


NOW HALF PRICE 


Also hatching eres 
foundation stock, egg bred 28 
Catalog and special 
and guarantee satisfac- 





Surprise housewives! Leaky utensils eeeeee free i 


Twelve dollars daily easy crowded out because of a 
but during the summer months we 
expect to print a number of these mem- 


ories and recollections of days gone by. 





wool ea | to individual measure Suits, $23.50-$2 


Commissions $4.00-$5.00. Your big opportunity. Large 





Columbia, S. C. Nashville, Tenn. 
Salisbury, N. C. Knoxville, Tenn. 
‘ton, W. Va. Atlanta, 











Write. Gecad Slee ican Watch for another of these stories in an 


529 8. Franklin, Chicago. 








A letter to each of our 500,000 subscribers 
| would cost $10,000 for postage -alone. 
addressing and mailing would b- 
It is economy for you or th- 
manufacturer to advertise instead of sendin~ 
out circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 








99.00 
70.00 
70.00 
60.00 
100% arrival. 


chicks. 
Per te i 


Va. 


‘ : 12.00 46.00 
Br ahma aS... 9. an 18.00 68.00 
10.00 38.00 
$7 per 100. 
ilo in colors free, 


Per 100 


oka pena ee 12.00 
1,000 aes 100% prepaid 


- 25.% 40.00 
‘them with any you have ever got- 
with your neighbors, 300 or 
NNER QUALITY 


A 00 - 100 





Cost of 


~~ 


af 





THE FAMOUS 
GOODYEAR PATHFINDER 
Car owners have already bought 
nearly 8,000,000 of these lower- 
priced, high quality Goodyears 











Yourself, in person— 


You don’t have to write a letter, buy a money 
order, mount the tire yourself or do any- 
thing of that sort when you buy a Goodyear 
Tire. 


You simply call on your local Goodyear 
Dealer and in person pick out the tire you 
want. 


You get a good tire—the most popular in 
the world — the biggest money value — 
the Goodyear name guarantees that. 


And you get the sincere service of a home- 
town merchant who is seeking to build up 
a permanent business on the basis of satis- 
fied patrons. 


This Goodyear Dealer will help you choose 
the right type and size of tire for your 
cat, will mount it on the rim for you, and 
fill it with air. 


And as long as you have that tire he will 
help you give it the care it should have 
in order to deliver you mileage at the low- 
est Cost. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, 
the most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 











The Greatest Name in Rubber 


Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, Ine, 





THE GUILTY SHALL FLEE 


“If you kiss me again, I shall tell father.” 
“That’s an old tale. it’s worth 
” and he kissed her. 

She sprang to her feet. “I shall tell fath- 
er,” she said, and left the room. 

“Father,” she said softly to her parent 
when she got outside, “Mr. Bolder wants to 
see your new gun.” 

“All right, I’ll take it in to him,” and two 
minutes later father appeared in the doorway 
with his gun in his hand. 

There was a crash of breaking glass as 
Mr. Bolder dived through the window, and 
he has not been seen since. 


Anyway 


TIMELY EFFICIENCY 


Shop Foreman—“‘You ain’t one of them 
blokes wot drops their tools and scoots as 
soon as the whistle blows, are you?” 

New Man—“‘Not me! Why, I often have 
to wait five minutes after I put me tools 
away before the whistle blows.”’ 


TONSORIAL TOUCH 
“He must be quite a business man. He 
says he’s in close touch with the heads of 
many organizations.” 
“Yea, he’s a barber.” 


“BANANAS” OR “PAJAMAS”? 


A hostess, who lacked tact, at a dinner 
placed a learned and somewhat deaf college 
professor beside a debutante. The girl found 
the professor very unresponsive, but finally 
she noticed a dish of fruit, and in desperation 
asked if he liked bananas. 

After being asked several times to repeat 
he question, her voice being raised each 
time, attracting the attention of the whole 
table, she was horrified when the learned 
man riveted her with a disapproving look, 
and remarked very distinctly: 

“My dear young woman, I had hoped that 
I had misunderstood your question; but, since 
you persist, I mug#t say that I prefer the 
old-fashioned nightshirt!” 


ENOUGH AND MORE 
“My dear Julia, why only one spur?” 
“Don’t be silly, Algy. If one side of the 
horse moves, the other side must move, too.”’ 


ANYTHING PERSONAL ABOUT THIS? 

An old farmer was driving a mare that in- 
terfered very badly. <A passing friend, ob- 
serving the mare’s antics, cried out: 

“Say, Si, that mare of yours 
pretty bad, don’t she?”’ 

Si paused, spat voluminously, and shrilled, 
“Yeh, she interferes, all right; but she don’t 
interfere with nobody but herself.” 


interferes 


SURE, WHY NOT? 

Liza, the Negro cook, answered the tele- 
phone one morning and a cheerful voice in- 
quired, “What number is this?” 

Liza was in no mood for trifling questions, 
and said with some asperity, “‘You all ought 
to know. You done called it.’-—Better Crops. 


— 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
| By J. P. ALLE Y— Copyright; 1928, by 





Syndicate, Inc, 





—I DON’ NEVUH 
No OLE BILLS --- 
EN I LETS DE NEW 
pUNS GIT OLE! 





PAY 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Ole Tom, he laks de spot-light, but 
we'n dey’s takin’ up a collection he shifts 
back to de shadders! 














| 
BIG YAN 


WORK SHIRT | 


More Shirt 
More Comfort 
More Wear! 


Any way you figure it, Big Yank 
gives you more for your money. 
Millions have proved it. Big Yank 
is famous as a result. 

Cut big all over—no binding or 
straining. Specially woven fabrics, 
almost impossible to tear. Triple 
stitching and rivets of thread at 
every point of strain. Where ordi- 
nary shirts give out—there Big Yank 
is strongest. Only production in 
the millions makes such value 
possible. Ask your dealer to show 

you Big Yank today with its 
twelve special high quality 
features! 


$1000 Reward 


will be paid to anyone furnishing 
proof that the BIG YANK Work 
Shirt or any of the other advertised 
Reliance products are being made 
anywhere except in the Reliance 
sunlit factories, under the most 
sanitary conditions, by trained 
women operatives. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
\212 WEST MONROE STREET 
_ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





YANK JUNIOR 


A Better Boy’s Garment 


A smaller edition of 
Big Yank, in boys’ sizes. 
Justascarefullytailored - 
as Dad’s, for comfort, 
style and wear. 





GOV'T LABORERS 


cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
18-45. $125-$133 month, Permanent. Particula® 





FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, ‘ : 





NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail 


